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EDITORIAL 


‘Tue Vatican, France and 1’Action Francaise’ was the title 
chosen by Dr. W. W. Longford for an article which he kindly 
contributed to the November number of this Review.. This 
article has occasioned a chorus of approval and a storm of adverse 
criticism, and as some of the adverse criticism has been directed 
against the Review and its editor, I feel called upon to make a 
statement. 

Let me first clearly state the public criticism which has been 
made on the publication of the article. I shall concern myself 
with two journals only, the Universe and the Tablet. First, as to 
the Universe. This paper in its issue of November 11, 1927, gave 
the greatest prominence on its front page to a report of a public 
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address, to the Catholic Evidence Guild, made by his Eminence 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 

As a heading these words appeared: ‘ His Eminence also 
criticised the editors of three other journals for publishing mis- 
representations about the Church—the School Guardian, the National 
Review, and the Nineteenth Century . . . the Cardinal pointed out 
that there is now going on a regular campaign of misrepresentation 
on the part of well-educated men which he said was inexcusable.’ 
In the body of the report appeared the phrases, ‘ the Nineteenth 
Century has been dealing with the same subject (l’ Action Frangaise), 
and that article, too, is a tissue of misrepresentation.’ 

It is plain from these quotations that the editor of The 
Nineteenth Century is reported as being accused of a campaign of 
misrepresentation. 

Secondly, as to the Tablet. This journal on November 19 
published an article quarrelling with Dr. Longford’s essay and 
attacking The Nineteenth Century. The Tablet followed up its 
original article with three more in successive issues. The first of 
these, on November 26, was concerned with the Outlook, which had 
criticised the Cardinal for denouncing the Nineteenth Century 
article in general terms without condescending to particulars. 
The second, on December 3, was an attack, of a spiteful character, 
upon Dr. Longford. The third was even more wild. It repeated 
all the old suggestions of anti-Roman Catholic campaign and 
misrepresentation and made the fresh insinuation that there was 
some sort of league between the Nineteenth Century and the 
Outlook—that the Outlook was a kind of Beélzebub to the Nine- 
teenth’s Satan—this is of course quite untrue. 

Now I am not going to trouble my readers with a detailed 
answer to the Tablet—it contains much that is simply vulgar 
abuse—I only mention it at all because it is described in current 
year books as the official organ of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England, and I resent the suggestions made in it and appearing 
in the report in the Universe that I have indulged in any 
campaign or been guilty of misrepresentation, and I resent this 
for a very good reason. 

The Nineteenth Century and After is conducted on the principles 
_ of an entirely free and open field, where all forms of honest opinion 
and belief (represented by men of sufficient weight) should not only be 
tolerated but welcomed ; it is absolutely impartial and unsectarian, 
and comprises fully signed and original articles only. 

These rules were laid down by the late Sir James Knowles at 
the foundation of the Review, and they have always been obeyed. 
Manifestly they do not preclude publishing the view of one side 
on a controversial topic so long as the other side is not excluded. 
To some of my articles I invite a reply from the other side, to 
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others a reply is offered to me. Thus only can debate be con- 
ducted. Dr. Longford’s article was published according to these 
principles, and, following them, I as editor shall carefully refrain 
from attempting to take any side in this or any other controversy 
appearing in my pages. It is apparent, therefore, that my duty 
in this case is to say how Dr. Longford’s article came into being and 
what has happened since. 

The first mention of the article came from Dr. Longford, and 
I accepted it for publication. That Dr. Longford was a man of 
‘ sufficient weight ’ is shown by these facts from the record of his 
career : 


Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford; First Class Modern History, 1904 ; 
Liddon Student, 1905; First Class Sacred Theology, 1906; University 
Exhibition and B.A. (First Class History), London ; Cuddesdon Lecturer, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham, 1906-7; Lecturer and Tutor in History, 
St. David’s College, Lampeter, 1908-9; Vice-Principal, Theological 
College, Lichfield, 1909-12; S.C.F., Twenty-first Army Corps, E.E.F., 
Despatches ; Examiner, University of London, 1920-21-22-23-24. He 
is the Rector of Caversham. 


There was no indication that his article was propaganda, and, 
in a letter, Dr. Longford has told me clearly and in detail that 
the article is the result of his own independent study and is in 
no sense propaganda. 

After the publication of the article the Cardinal Archbishop 
delivered to the Catholic Evidence Guild the address to which I 
have referred, and in consequence of this Dr. Longford wrote to 
his Eminence ; and these letters passed between them: 


Caversham Rectory, Reading, 
November 14, 1927. 
My Lorp ARCHBISHOP, 


My attention has been called to the fact that you are reported in the 
Universe of November 11 as having said of my article in The Nineteenth 
Century that ‘ it is a tissue of misrepresentation.’ 

This is a serious statement to make. May I request that you sub- 
stantiate it in the next number of the periodical in question—over your 
own signature ? 

Otherwise I shall take it that your Eminence’s words were meant only 
for such persons as were incompetent to criticise them, or to judge of their 
accuracy. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the editor of The Nineteenth 
Century. 

Iam, my Lord, 
Yours very truly, 
W. W. Loncrorp. 


To the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
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Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
November 14, 1927. 
Dear SIR, 

I gladly answer your letter without delay. I should deeply regret to 
misjudge the article in any way, but I am of opinion that my description 
of it is fair and accurate. To me it seems largely composed of unfounded 
statements not corroborated by proof. Interwoven with such statements 
are suggestions and epithets which, taken together, do constitute a tissue 
that completely misrepresents the present attitude of the Holy See. ’ 

I have the honour of knowing personally many of those who are referred 
to with criticism, and speaking with a knowledge that no one else in 
England can possibly possess, I affirm that they are seriously misrepre- 
sented. Bare statement can only be met by bare counter-statement. If 
any proof exists and is forthcoming I will readily consider it. 

I am a very busy man, and my primary duties do not leave me leisure 
to write letters to the newspapers or articles in magazines. It is my right 
and my duty to deal in public utterances with matters affecting the 
Catholic Church. You are evidently unacquainted with the nature of the 
audience that I was addressing. Most of them were quite competent to 
criticise and judge my utterance. Some at least are better acquainted 
with the situation in France than most of those who write in our English 
daily and monthly Press. 

If you and the Editor of the Nineteenth Century would care to call 
upon me I will gladly point out the several matters of which I feel entitled 
to complain. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
FRANCIS CARDINAL BOURNE, 
Abp. of Westminster. 


N.B.—I am away from home during this week and without books of 
reference. If on the envelope any title which belongs to you is omitted be 
so good as to overlook the omission. 


Caversham Rectory, Reading, 
November 15, 1927. 
My Lorp ARCHBISHOP, 

I beg to thank you for your reply to my letter complaining of the 
language used by your Eminence in regard to my article in the Nineteenth 
Century and After, and reported as ipsissima verba in the Universe of 
November 11. I notice that you justify the accusation that it is a ‘ tissue 
of misrepresentation ’ by urging that it seems to your Eminence largely com- 
posed of unfounded statements not corroborated by proof. May I point 
out that unfounded statements cannot be§corroborated in any way what- 
ever ; and that it is no just proceeding, or of any value, publicly to declare 
statements unfounded because they seem so to the one who denounces 
them. 

It is stated in the Nineteenth Century and After that letters will be con- 
sidered which deal with criticism or amplification of articles which have 
appeared. I would therefore urge your Eminence in justice to myself to 
take that opportunity of making clear the precise number of unfounded 
statements upon which my appreciation of the present situation as to the 
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Vatican and France is based. 
I shall be happy to reply. 
I am, my Lord, 
Yours very truly, 
W. W. Loncrorp. 
H.E. the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


Dr. Longford thus wrote to the Cardinal and asked for 
particulars of the misrepresentations which were said to have 
been made, and, since the answer which he obtained did not appear 
to him to be satisfactory, he sent me the above three letters 
between the Cardinal and himself with a request that I should 
publish them. I then wrote to the Cardinal as follows : 


Nineteenth Century and After, 10, Orange Street, 
November 16, 1927. 
To His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
My Lorp ARCHBISHOP, 

My attention has been called to a report in the Universe of November 11 
of a public address given by you to the Westminster Catholic Evidence 
Guild in which you referred to this Review and to an article by Dr. Long- 
ford in it. I hasten to say that, should you desire to write a reply to the 
article in question, I shall be extremely glad to give that reply the same 
prominence which was given to the original article. 

Dr. Longford has written to me asking me to publish the correspondence 
which has passed between you and him, and you will appreciate that 
neither he nor I are willing to leave an accusation of misrepresentation nor 
of being party to a campaign unanswered. I am however unwilling to 
publish correspondence between you and Dr. Longford without respect- 
fully giving you an opportunity to reply to Dr. Longford’s article, and to 
correct, if need be, the statements attributed to you in the Universe. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Yours truly, 
CarRoL Romer, Editor. 


To this letter the following answer was received : 


Archbishop’s House, Westminster, 
November 19, 1927. 
DEAR Mr. RomMEr, 

I have already explained to Dr. Longford that I really have not time 
to write articles and that I am obliged to deal with criticisms of the Catholic 
Church for the most part when I have the occasion to speak to a public 
audience ; but I am quite willing to see him and you, or you alone, to point 
out the serious mistakes in his article. 

I most carefully avoided any suggestion of bad faith. I said that the 
statements might be inculpable but were inexcusable ; for evidently he 
has not studied the other side. 

So far as I am concerned there is no objection to publishing the corre- 
spondence provided that the printed proof is previously submitted to me 
so that I may see that what I wrote contains no misprint. 

Believe me, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Francis CARDINAL BOURNE, 
Abp. of Westminster. 
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N.B.—I notice your reference to a campaign. I do not think I sug- 
gested anything in the nature of an organised campaign, but it is unques- 
tionable that there are members of the Church of England, conscious, no 
doubt, of the very parlous condition in which the Establishment finds 
itself, who frequently misrepresent with some bitterness the attitude of the 
Catholic Church and of the Holy See on public questions. Whether they 
are acting in collusion I have no means of judging, and therefore have 
expressed no opinion. 


I knew that the Cardinal had already invited Dr. Longford 
to go to see him, and I did not feel obliged to communicate this 
letter to Dr. Longford, and have not done so, but I sought an 
interview with the Cardinal myself, and had the honour of seeing 
him on November 21. 

On the morning of this interview I received from Dr. Longford 
further letters passing between him and the Cardinal. These, as 
will be seen from the letter dated December 8 from his Eminence 
to me, in answer to my letter of December 7 to him, are here 
printed at the express request of the Cardinal Archbishop. Dr 
Longford has given me his permission. 


Archbishop’s House, Westminster, 
November 17, 1927. 
Dear Sir, 

I used the words ‘ to me it seems, etc.,’ solely out of consideration for 
you. My meaning is that I know many of the statements to be untrue and 
without foundation. If an opportunity arises for me to do so I will, in 
another public utterance, deal with them seriatim. Meanwhile I say 
again that I shall be very glad to see you and the editor of The Nineteenth 
Century to point out to you the unfounded statements and unverified 
reports which I find in the article. I notice that you do not withdraw the 
unfair suggestion contained in your previous letter regarding those to 
whom I was speaking. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
F. Carp. Bourne, 


Abp. of Westminster. 
The Reverend W. W. Longford, D.D., 


Caversham Rectory, Reading. 
Caversham Rectory, 
November 18, 1927. 
My Lorp ARCHBISHOP, 

I beg to acknowledge your Eminence’s reply. You now state that in 
your letter of November 14 a form of words was used out of consideration 
for myself, which did not imply what your Eminence really intended. It 
is interesting to have such an admission, since your Eminence’s letter 
purported to be a direct answer to a direct challenge. It may be added 
that private epistolary concern for my possible feelings is slightly behind 
the times after public and widespread denunciation ! 

Your Eminence complains that I do not withdraw an ‘ unfair sugges- 
tion ’ in regard to those to whom you were speaking. If I omitted to 
draw your attention (in my last letter) to the equivocation of Novem- 
ber 14 as to your audience it was because I took it then that you were 
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trying to manceuvre. Your present letter confirms my impression. If 
your Eminence would be good enough to read my first letter of complaint 
you will see that the ‘ unfairness’ is not of my suggestion but of your 
Eminence’s fabrication. 

With the capacities of any or all of the Westminster Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild neither I nor my letter was concerned. When your Emi- 
nence saw fit to dilate upon‘ the ignorance of apparently well-educated 
men ’ (one is obliged to Louvain for the compliment) and ‘ their regular 
campaign of misrepresentation ’—a proceeding stated by your Eminence 
as being somewhat outside the work of the Guild, ‘ as it ordinarily presents 
itself ’—your Eminence made a special appeal to the Press. Obviously 
the Press was represented for the appeal to be made. Among other papers 
your Eminence’s words were given special prominence in the Universe, a 
Romanist paper which flanks the Pope’s blessing upon ‘ its apostolate of 
virtue for the good of souls’ with an advertisement of two old topers 
drinking ale, and which is hardly up to the Vatican standard of decency in 
another type of advertisement. Does your Eminence suggest that the 
kind of person with whom this type of paper is a household word was 
not addressed in your denunciation ? And what is the meaning of the 
possibility of ‘ another public utterance ’ dealing with my untrue statements 
serviatim ? 

That is of course a safer way than reducing your remarks to writing. 
But I should be almost equally obliged, since it would give me the oppor- 
tunity of an equally public defence, and would open up further interesting 
possibilities. 





I am, my Lord, 
Yours very truly, 
W. W. LoncForp. 


Let me now return to my interview with the Cardinal. At this 
interview I assured the Cardinal that there was no campaign and 
no intention to misrepresent anything, that I myself could not 
express any opinion about the dispute, but I had come to hear 
what objections he took to the article. I pressed him to write an 
answer, and he finally said he would cover the matter in a public 
address which he was about to deliver, and that he would send 
me for publication a copy of this address. 

The Cardinal then made his points in detail verbally to me, and 
I took a written note of them which I subsequently sent to Dr. 
Longford. Dr. Longford sent me an answer to all these points, 
and I forwarded his answer to the Cardinal on November 24. 
All this appears from the following letters. 

Nineteenth Century and After, 
November 22, 1927. 
To his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
DEAR CARDINAL BouRNE, 

I write to thank you for granting me an interview and indicating the 
points in Dr. Longford’s article to which you take exception. You said 
that you would have the kindness to allow me to publish something by 
you on this subject. May I say, therefore, that I am relying on receiving a 
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manuscript from you, and that I should have to receive it on or before 
December 12? I say this because The Nineteenth Century is always very 
anxious not to misstate any case and not to take sides. Dr. Longford’s 
article has caused so much criticism that I am doubly eager to publish 
your manuscript. 
I have the honour to remain, 
Yours truly, 
CARROL ROMER. 


Nineteenth Century and After, 
November 24, 1927. 
To his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
DEAR CARDINAL BouRNE, 

I thought it right to send the notes I made of the criticisms (which 
you made verbally to me) to Dr. Longford, the author of the article. I 
enclose his reply to them. I feel that the correct course is for me to publish 
in January the notes of these criticisms made by you and the answers 
(enclosed) together with the MS. which I look forward to receiving from 
you, in order that a complete statement may be before my readers. 

Yours truly, 
CARROL ROMER. 


Subsequently the Cardinal delivered an address at Merthyr 
Tydfil, and of this he sent meacopy. At this time, and referring 
to this address, these letters passed between us: 


Archbishop’s House, Westminster, 
November 26, 1927. 
DEAR Mr. ROMER, 

I enclose a summary of what I shall say publicly to-morrow. Dr. 
Longford’s last letter to me was so ill-mannered that it is clearly impossible 
for me to enter into further communication with him. 

The notes which you send me contain many further errors and show 
the carelessness with which the article was prepared. Apparently the 
organs of the Action Frangaise are accepted as infallible. 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
F. Carp. Bourne, 
Abp. of Westminster. 

N.B.—Of course your notes of my criticisms, must, if you wish to pub- 
lish them, be submitted to me before publication. It seems to me that Dr. 
Longford has not understood them ; but it would be much better to pub- 
lish the statement enclosed in this letter (the address at Merthyr) on condi- 
tion that I am free to deal with any counter-statement of Dr. Longford. 


Nineteenth Century and After, 
November 29, 1927. 
DEAR CARDINAL BourRNE, 

I am much obliged to you for sending me the print of the address which 
you have delivered. I have forwarded this to Dr. Longford and asked him 
if he will have the kindness to write a reply to it. When I receive this 
reply I propose to send it to you and ask you to have the kindness to send 
me a rejoinder—should you wish to deal with any of the points which he 
may make. 
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I have no desire whatever to take sides, as I said to you before, and I 
think that by the means I have indicated, and if I publish in the January 
number the print which you have sent me, Dr. Longford’s reply, and your 
rejoinder, I shall be dealing with the matter in the most impartial way. 

Naturally I would not publish notes of your criticisms which I made 
without submitting them to you, but it does not now appear that it will be 
necessary to publish these notes at all. 

You will remember that the original report in the Universe was to the 
effect that The Nineteenth Century was a party to a campaign of mis- 
representation. If I rightly understood you at our interview to say that 
you had not intended this, may I venture to hope that you will make this 
point plain either in such rejoinder as you may make to Dr. Longford, or in 
a letter to me ? 

I have the honour to remain, 
Yours truly, 
CaRROL ROMER. 

His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


To this letter I received the following answer : 


Archbishop’s House, Westminster, 
December 2, 1927. 
DEAR Mr. ROMER, 

I am obliged for your letter of November 29. I shall be going abroad 
at the end of next week so that if you wish to send me anything I ought to 
have it very soon. 

I fear that there is a little misunderstanding in your letter. I am in no 
sense responsible for the reports in the Universe and other papers except on 
the very rare occasions when they reproduce a text which I have actually 
written and which has been handed to them. My complaint was carefully 
against the article which I cited as an item in a fairly widespread campaign 
against the Catholic Church—not against The Nineteenth Century or its 
editor. But just as you do not care to take sides, so you must not expect 
me to take sides if The Nineteenth Century is criticised by others for admit- 
ting an article gravely defamatory of eminent ecclesiastics who have no 
means of vindicating themselves in an English court. The matter is really 
very serious. 

Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
F. Carp. Bourne, 
Abp. of Westminster. 


Nineteenth Century and After, 
December 5, 1927. 
His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
DEAR CARDINAL BOURNE, 

I have just received your letter of the 2nd instant and I have imme- 
diately communicated with Dr. Longford. He promises to let me have his 
manuscript on Wednesday, and upon receiving it I will at once send it by 
hand to you. I hope this will be convenient. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CARROL ROMER. 
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Nineteenth Century and After, 
December 7, 1927. 
His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
DEAR CARDINAL Bourne, 

Herewith I send you Dr. Longford’s manuscript. I have not yet had 
time to get it set up in type, so that it is subject to his proof corrections, 
but should you be pleased to write a rejoinder to it, for publication on 
January 1st, I shall not allow him to make any alterations of substance. 
For your information I mention that the 14th inst. is the last day on which 
I could receive a manuscript so as to get it into the January number: it 
would be a great convenience to receive MS. before this date. 

A short summary of the history of this controversy beginning with 
Dr. Longford’s article will have to be published by me. In it nothing will 
be said of the subject-matter of the dispute, but in it I propose to print 
my letters to you of November 6 and 29, and yours to me of November 19 
and December 2. 

I am very much hoping to receive the rejoinder from you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CaRROL RoMER. 


Archbishop’s House, Westminster, 
December 8, 1927. 
DEAR Mr. RoMER, 

I am quite willing that the correspondence should be published, but 
on the express condition that the whole correspondence is published, 
including Dr. Longford’s letters to me and my replies tohim. I cannot and 
do not consent to the publication of selected letters as suggested by you. 

Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
FRANCIS CARDINAL BOURNE, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


In accordance with the request of his Eminence I have 
published here all the correspondence. This has made a short 
summary into a long summary, but I hope that by this means the 
matter has been given the full light of day. 

All that I am concerned to establish is that I published Dr. 
Longford’s article in good faith, and that the Nineteenth Century 
and After is independent, is not a party to any campaign, and has 
no desire to misrepresent anything—for this is the tradition and 
the principle on which it lives. 

It-will be noted that in the footnote to the letter of Novem- 
ber 19 (see p. 6) his Eminence explains what he meant by 
‘campaign’ in his address to the Catholic Evidence Guild, while 
his letter of December 2 (see p. 9) says clearly that in the 
address he made no complaint against The Nineteenth Century 
or its editor. The report of his address in the Universe was 
therefore misleading. 

As to the opinions expressed by Dr. Longford. He has 
written on a subject which is acutely controversial; whether 
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his conclusions are true or false is a matter of knowledge and 
appreciation, but I hope that I have shown that it is not my 
fault if the views of his chief critic are not here fully presented. 
Dr. Longford’s article is long and the Cardinal answers him 
shortly. I have neither suggested nor imposed any length for 
either article. 

As to the last sentence in the Cardinal Archbishop’s rejoinder 
(see p. 31). By reason of the Cardinal’s letters to me of 
November 19 and December 2 (see pp. 6, 9) I had hoped that I 
as editor was removed from this debate. I can only say that 
had he thought fit and had the leisure to tell us some of the 
facts which he knows instead of confining himself to generalities, 
I might be made aware of my shortcoming. As it is, I give to 
the Cardinal’s reproach the only answer I can, which is the 
article I now sign, 

CARROL ROMER, 
Editor, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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II 


SUMMARY OF PART OF THE ADDRESS BY 
THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WEST- 
MINSTER AT MERTHYR TYDFIL ON 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 


In the few moments that remained at my disposal at the end of 
the long meeting of the Catholic Evidence Guild on November 4, 
I made a summary allusion to the misrepresentations contained in 
certain recent magazine articles. 

I spoke among others of an article in the Nineteenth Century 
and After on the Action Frangaise as constituting a tissue of 
misrepresentation. The author of the article has protested to 
me against this description of his work, and the issue of the 
Outlook for November 1g calls attention to the matter, suggesting 
that my words are an attempt to ‘ browbeat members of this 
country into abandoning its right of free comment on all matters, 
religious or secular.’ I need hardly say that no objection is 
raised by us to any kind of free comment, provided it be truthful 
and mannerly. The Outlook suggests that I am acting on instruc- 
tions. I have received no instructions of any kind from anybody. 
I spoke, and speak, from a personal intimate knowledge of the 
circumstances. 

Now to return to the article in question. My description of 
it is accurate and fair, for it is made up of unfounded statements 
which, interwoven with suggestions, epithets and unverified 
reports, do make a tissue that seriously misrepresents the action 
of the Holy See and of various important persons who are men- 
tioned by name. 

I give some proofs of my statement : 

(x) Cardinal Billot never lived at the American College. He 
lived indeed at the Collegio Pio Latino Americano, quite a 
different institute: I do not think that he has retired there. 
The Osservatore Romano could, as an official organ, hardly allude 
to his retirement, which cannot become effective until it is form- 
ally announced in the Consistory, which has not yet been held. 
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With regard to the retirement of Pére le Floch, I have never 
known the Osservatore Romano to concern itself with retirements 
of this kind, or the appointment of successors, so that silence on 
these points can have no significance whatever. 

(2) The last resignation of a Cardinal was that of Cardinal 
Odescalchi in 1839, not that of Cardinal Caraffa. 

(3) Monsignor Gerlach, whose history is well known, was 
never editor of the Osservatore Romano. Many things may be re- 
proached to him, but there has never been any proof that he was 
in any way connected with the destruction of the cruiser Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

(4) We now come to the point, which is the underlying thesis 
of the whole article—namely, that Cardinal Gasparri is a pro- 
German, who has imposed his views on the Pontiff, who in turn 
‘aims at securing worldly influence within the political sphere 
by friendship with Germany.’ This is a legend invented by the 
Action Frangaise, which has not an atom of foundation. It is 
directly contradicted by the known facts of Cardinal Gasparri’s 
character and career. 

The policy of the Holy See is plain and simple: that, while 
permitting to Catholics membership of any political party that is 
not openly hostile to the Church, she will not tolerate the identifi- 
cation of the Church with any political party, nor allow any 
political party to make use of the Church to subserve its party 
political aims. The members of the Action Francaise are 
perfectly free to believe in a monarchy and to seek to set up a 
monarchy by all constitutional means, but the Church will not 
allow herself to be identified with these purely political aims. 
The policy of Pius XI. towards the Action Frangaise is identical 
with the policy of Pius X. towards the ‘ Sillon,’ which sought to 
identify the Church with one form of democratic political aim. 
It is the policy which has been consistently followed in England 
by all the Archbishops of Westminster—a policy which had the 
warm sympathy of the late Cardinal Mercier in Belgium. More- 
over, in the case of the Action Frangaise the Holy See has seen 
at close quarters the moral danger of Catholics being led by a 
man like Charles Maurras, of unsound philosophical views, 
who neither professes nor practises the Catholic religion. Again 
members of the Action Francaise have associated themselves 
with dishonest and dishonourable methods of preventing or 
promoting nominations to the episcopate, so as to control them 
in the interest of their political views. The ‘ Action’ is notorious 
for the unfounded accusations which it recklessly flings about. 

(5) Now for some further inaccuracies in the article. 

On p. 615 Fernand Passelecq is quoted as a prime mover in 
all this trouble and is called a ‘Germanophile.’ I am assured by 
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competent Belgians that this epithet is quite unwarranted. 
However this may be, it is well known that it was the Belgian 
ecclesiastical authorities, who have no interest in French politics, 
who called the attention of the Holy See to the immense harm to 
young minds which was being wrought in Belgium by the influence 
of Charles Maurras. 

It is said that ‘ the procés verbal of the Holy Office was drawn 
up under German auspices.’ This is wholly misleading. The 
Secretary of the Congregation of the Index at that time, who had 
to deal officially with this matter, was the late Father (afterwards 
Bishop) Esser, O.P., who, though indeed a German, had left 
Germany in early life, owing to the religious persecution in that 
country, and afterwards was for long years resident in Rome, 
with the exception of a period passed as professor at Maynooth 
and subsequently at Fribourg, in Switzerland. So little was he 
regarded as a German that he remained unmolested in Rome 
throughout the war. With regard to the ‘ providential redis- 
covery of this procés verbal, the Pope himself has given the true 
history of it, and no further comment is necessary. 

(6) It is said that the Nuncio to Paris was seen congratulating 
the German Jesuit Cardinal Ehre (it ought to be ‘ Ehrle’), after 
the Consistorial allocution of December 20 last. I was present 
on that occasion, and, as only cardinals are admitted to a secret 
Consistory, the anecdote is obviously false, for the Nuncio was 
not and could not be there. 

(7) On p. 618 it is said that Leo XIII. died of a broken heart ; 
another obvious absurdity. In any case, he died at the age of 
ninety-three. 

(8) There is no proof whatever of the further statement that 
‘it is in Germany, where Roman Catholic advance has been so 
rapid since 1870, that the Vatican sees the hope of the future.’ 
Since 1870? Has the writer completely forgotten the ‘ Kultur- 
kampf’ and the exclusion of the Jesuits and other religious 
orders ? the imprisonment of Archbishop Ledochowski and many 
similar incidents ? 

(9) On p. 620 we are told that Cardinal Friihwirth resigned 
his office, and ‘ it is said that he was not too much pleased with 
having to issue the decree’ of the Sacred Penitentiary. The 
fact is that on the death of Cardinal Cagiano de Azevedo, Cardinal 
Friihwirth was promoted to the very honourable and much higher 
position of Chancellor of the Holy Roman Church, quite « different 
thing from resignation. 

I think that I have shown conclusively that Dr. Longford’s 
article is, in strict truth, a tissue of misrepresentation. It would 
be easy to multiply the proofs. 

I may add that if anyone will take the trouble to read the 
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article in La Foi Catholique of December 25, 1913, written by the 
late Canon Bernard Gaudeau, a vehement French patriot and 
ardent anti-German, he will find that the judgment now passed 
by the Holy See on the Action Frangaise was anticipated in 
almost every point fourteen years ago—that is, long before the 
war and its present consequences. 
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III 
REpty To II 


I 


CARDINAL BourRNE’s response to the request to substantiate his 
public assertion that the article in the November number of this 
Review entitled ‘The Vatican, France and 1’Action Frangaise ’ 
was a ‘ tissue of misrepresentation ’ has now appeared in the form 
of an extended public statement made at Merthyr Tydfil on 
November 27. This statement may perhaps be held to be com- 
plete and final, since it is a considered statement following upon 
correspondence, while it has had more than three weeks in which 
to be matured. 

Leaving aside the question as to whether ‘a tissue which 
seriously misrepresents ’ is or is not meant to be a qualification 
of the original ‘ tissue of misrepresentation,’ it is to be noticed 
that the Cardinal seeks to justify his charge along two lines— 
(xr) an attack upon what he states to be ‘ the underlying thesis’ 
of the whole article; (2) an exhibition of alleged inaccuracies 
of statement or suggestion. The basis of the charge in regard to 
some of the questions which arise under this latter category is 
not unconnected with the Cardinal’s argument under the former 
head. This being the case, and the Cardinal having himself 
indicated where the weight of his argument may be held to rest, 
reply should necessarily begin there. 

The ‘ underlying thesis ’ of the whole article, according to the 
Cardinal, is ‘ that Cardinal Gasparri is a pro-German, who has 
imposed his views on the Pontiff, who in turn “aims at securing 
worldly influence within the political sphere by friendship with 
Germany’’.’ It has seemed to others, not excluding myself, that 
the title explained the thesis—that the Vatican had adopted a 
certain policy with an anti-clerical Government, with certain 
consequences described, and that the ‘ thesis ’ which the Cardinal 
insists upon was exegetic and not the primary theme. However 
that may be, he shall be met upon the ground of his own choice. 
The last sentence of his statement, which is quoted verbatim from 
the article, is the only accurate part of it. I did not say that 
Cardinal Gasparri was a pro-German, but that his policy was 
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pro-German ; and, more, I stated that ‘there is every reason 
to believe that Pius XI. accepts as his own the present pro-German 
policy of Cardinal Gasparri.’ Yet I am made by Cardinal Bourne 
to assert that Cardinal Gasparri has imposed his views on the 
Pontiff ! This does not come too well from one who is so urgent 
in the matter of charging another with inaccuracy and mis- 
representation—the more particularly since I was obviously 
arguing that the present Pope is not the victim of his entourage 
in the passage in question. That is the view which I hold. I am 
well aware that another view exists. It could hardly be expressed 
more succinctly than in La Libre Parole républicaine : 

Les intrigues dans le Consistoire se sont achevées par un accord entre 
lui et le Pape actuel. Celui-ci régnerait sous le nom de Pie XI. et lui 
serait le maitre incontesté, comme sous Benoit XV. (April 24, 1927.) 
There is every reason to believe that the former part of this 
assertion is true; the latter part may be. But Cardinal Bourne 
should notice that I do not propound it, and that here it is not 
propounded by 1’Action Frangaise, but by a Republican paper. 

‘ This,’ says the Cardinal, ‘ is a legend invented by the Action 
Frangaise which has not an atom of foundation.’ Let us continue 
to examine the Cardinal’s accuracy of fact and representation. 
We will omit the Gasparri-Pius XI. relationship just touched 
upon and take it that the Cardinal is referring to the allegation 
of a pro-German policy on the part of the Vatican, and the 
connexion therewith of Cardinal Gasparri. Are Cardinal Bourne’s 
words merely the words of ignorance? If ‘this,’ even in its 
revised form, ‘ is a legend invented by l’Action Frangaise,’ why did 
Charles Maurras write to defend the Pope against the ‘ legend’ 
in I915 (as was mentioned in my article) ? Has Cardinal Bourne 
no knowledge of the fact that Pére le Floch, one of this year’s 
notable victims of a policy which he had sought to exculpate, was 
set the task of demolishing this ‘ legend’ which was so strongly 
stated in La Revue de Paris of October and November 1918 ? 
What is the connexion of La Revue de Paris with l’Action 
Francaise ? And how is it that statements have arisen, adopted 
by La Vie Catholique and asserted by Mr. Leo Ward, one of the 
Cardinal’s original audience at Westminster, in the Ouélook 
(November 26), that Pére le Floch was so closely connected with 
l’Action Frangaise that he owed his retirement from the French 
Seminary to dishonourable practice on its behalf ? I would invite 
the Cardinal’s attention again to La Libre Parole républicaine of 
the date above given. Here is a writer who expresses himself as 
completely out of sympathy, as a Republican, with the aims and 
objects of l’Action Frangaise ; of Cardinal Gasparri he says: 

Tl gouverne en effet avec toute sa ruse paysanne et toute sa passion 


italienne, pour la souveraineté de l’Eglise, sans penser autrement - Dieu. 
Vor. CITI—No. 611 
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Le démon de la politique habite sa soutane. La haine de la France inspire 
tous ses actes. Il n’abandonne pas le réve de recevoir un jour d’une 
Allemagne élargie de toutes les terres catholiques quil’entourent le pouvoir 
temporel qui rendrait & la Papauté son antique éclat. 


So much for the Cardinal’s story of a ‘legend invented by 
l’Action Frangaise ’—attacked by them in 1915, struggled against 
for more than ten years, and now only accepted because of the 
force of still accumulating evidence. 

And now ‘ not an atom of foundation . . . directly contradicted 
by the known facts of Cardinal Gasparri’s character and career.’ We 
will consider the latter statement first, since its truth or otherwise 
affects the preceding asseveration. 

It would be possible to go further back in Cardinal Gasparri’s 
career than when he commenced to be Secretary of State. His 
connexion with the Nunciature at Paris, however, is now a matter 
of many years ago, and the things then rumoured as to his grasp 
of possibilities under Canon Law in regard to matrimonial causes 
may have been merely clerical gossip. There is only the inference 
from more recent causes célébres which has again connected his 
name with the Caraman-Chimay affair. It will be sufficient for 
our purpose to start with the Papal secretaryship, since it gives 
a period of review which allows both the historian and the 
Cardinal the one to manifest his ways and the other to weigh 
their significance in regard to the specific charge which Cardinal 
Bourne repudiates. The period divides, naturally, into war and 
post-war stages, and in that way it will be treated. 

Whatever may be the situation as between the present Pope 
and Cardinal Gasparri, no doubt can be expressed as to the 
predominance of the latter during the pontificate of Pius XI.’s 
predecessor. Benedict XV. succeeded Pius X. during the opening 
weeks of the war, and Cardinal Gasparri’s more public career 
began. It is impossible, for reasons of space, to deal in extended 
manner with the question before us. But here are some considera- 
tions which may help to determine whether Cardinal Bourne is 
just in his denials. 

(xr) On January 29, 1915, whe things were as they were with 
Belgium and France, there was performed that notorious religious 
ceremony in honour of the Kaiser, with its solemn Te Deum. 
Attended by eleven cardinals, it may be held to demonstrate the 
position of the Vatican—the more so since the Mass arranged by 
the Belgian priests in Rome in honour of forty-two Belgian clergy 
shot by the Germans had no official countenance ; no Cardinals 
assisted. ‘‘‘Cen’est pas le moment !”’’ déclara le Cardinal Gasparri, 
irrité. ‘‘‘ Pas de manifestation d’aucune sorte!’”’’ Such is the 
account given by a friend of Cardinal Mercier of the reception 
of the Belgian request for official manifestation of sympathy. 
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(2) The chief officiant at the German service was Monsignor 
Doebbing, a paid German agent. Is Cardinal Bourne aware of 
the relations which existed between this man and Cardinal 
Gasparri? If not, he should consult Le Temps, January 4, 1916. 

(3) What is to be said of the efforts made by the Vatican in 
April and May 1915 to prevent Italy from entering into a war of 
defence, and of the attitude adopted by the Osservatore Romano 
after the decision was taken ? 

(4) And then there is the Gerlach case. Cardinal Bourne 
urges that the history of Monsignor Gerlach is well known. I 
suggest that it is highly doubtful whether it ever will be well 
known outside those circles which are privileged to know. Who 
issued his false papers to get him safely back over the Alps? 
The Grand Penitentiary? But more is to be said later on this 
point. 

(5) In the summer of 1917 the hopes of the Central Powers 
were not too rosy. The moment appeared opportune, and the 
Vatican in August issued its proposals for peace. This act was 
preceded by a secret understanding between Rome and Berlin. 
The history of this matter is not generally known in England, 
since the truth only came to be understood in 1921, and we were 
by that time occupied with our own post-war problems. But here 
we have one of those known facts which are so instructive in 
regard to Cardinal Gasparri’s character and career—which appear 
to the writer to have certain points not without resemblance to 
the character and career of Giacomo Antonelli, Pius [X.’s Secre- 
tary of State. 

The essential facts may be gathered from Le Temps, April 25, 
1921. In that month a German Jesuit, Father Leiber, drawing 
by permission upon archives at the Vatican, published an account 
of the negotiations in question. He made it clear that before 
sending the proposals to the belligerents the Vatican had taken 
care to have their contents approved by the Chancellor and by 
William II. in person. A démenti—and from this it is possible to 
gauge the worth of similar exploits on the part of Cardinal 
Gasparri, and they are not few—was at once communicated 
through the Havas Agency : 

The Vatican affirms that the peace proposals of 1917 were made upon 
its own initiative and without any sort of preliminary understanding with 
the German Government... . 

But that was not all. The démenti went on to admit, since 
Father Leiber’s words afforded no option, that there was a 
‘conversation’ in June 1917 between the Nuncio Monsignor 
Pacelli on the one part and the Kaiser and the Chancellor on 
the other, but that its purport was solely to receive information, 
and not to enter into any agreement whatever. 

c2 
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This interesting document, however, omitted to add what 
it endeavoured to hide. There was a second visit on July 24, 
1917. On this occasion Monsignor Pacelli went to Berlin charged 
with the mission to deliver confidentially the Vatican’s peace 
proposals. They corresponded in all points with a resolution 
adopted the week before by the Reichstag. Further pourparlers 
took place on July 25 and 26. The final German answer was 
delivered to the Nuncio on August 10. Cardinal Gasparri put the 
proposals forth publicly in mid-August. If we are not mis- 
taken, he had them dated August 1 ! 

(6) We have now been carried over the actual period of the 
war. But one other matter might be noticed. L’Europe Nouvelle 
(March 12, 1927) states that the French Government has lately 
come to have knowledge of ninety telegrams sent by Cardinal 
Gasparri to Monsignor Bonzano, Nuncio at Washington, during 
the time that the United States were still neutral, urging him to 
use all his influence, not only to prevent the Americans from 
entering the war, but to dissuade them from providing the Allies 
with supplies and munitions. 

The reader will now be in a better position to judge whether 
there is ‘ not an atom of foundation’ in regard to this matter of 
pro-German policy and how far Cardinal Gasparri’s character and, 
career justify Cardinal Bourne’s declaration. 

But what of the post-war situation? The resettlement of 
Europe is far from complete ; nevertheless, despite certain con- 
fusions, it is becoming possible for those who have had historical 
training to appreciate certain tendencies and to grasp their 
significance. In regard to the Vatican, so far from having 
abdicated its past tradition of political pretension, of acting as 
a political power which, in Bismarck’s words, ‘ has interfered with 
the greatest resolution and success in the affairs of this world, 
which aims at such interference and has made it part of its 
programme ’—so far from that, the Vatican has never been more 
active in pursuing its ends. Those who considered that the 
Papacy would never recover from the fall in popular esteem 
which it undoubtedly experienced outside Central Europe owing 
to its policy during the war did not reckon with popular forgetful- 
ness, nor with the needs and manceuvres of political parties within 
European national life, nor with Cardinal Gasparri, nor, since 
1922, with Achille Ratti, the former Nuncio in Poland and now 
Pius XI. . 

In welcoming the accession of the new Pope, one who had 
hopes of new things used the following maxim of Martial as a 
kindly warning: Vaticana bibis: bibis venenum. The warning, 
if ever heard, has gone by unheeded. Pius XI. and Cardinal 
Gasparri are remaking the Papacy on the basis of definite associa- 
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tion with democratic polity determined in its praxis by the 
attraction of pan-Germanic possibilities. As my earlier article 
insisted, all that was not gained in 1870 is in process of being 
gained to-day. In his letter of January 5, 1927, to Cardinal 
Andrieu, Pius XI. speaks in high indignation (he is known to have 
a temper) of the attitude revealed in France : 

Il s’est révélé une absolue absence de toute juste idée sur l’autorité du 
Pape et du Saint-Siége et sur sa competence a juger de son extension et des 
matiéres qui lui appartiennent. 

And then we have such indications as that given such promi- 
nence in La Vie Catholique (October 29 last)—the special organ of 
attack upon |’Action Frangaise and the special voice of the new 
policy in France—I refer to the address of Monsignor Durand, 
Bishop of Oran, delivered to his clergy in North Africa on his 
return from audience with the Pope last August : 

On us it depends whether after the nineteenth century—the century of 
Ultramontanism, of Romanism—our twentieth century should be what, 
short of a better name, I would call the century of Papism. No. 
Romanism will suffice no longer . . . we must have a Romanism which 
will be wholly devotion to the living Pope, and which consists in going, 
without hesitation, with love, to the utmost of the will ‘ di Christo in terra.’ 
Shall we add to this that La Croix has already begun to accustom 
the eye of its readers to the title ‘ Vice-Dieu ’—one of history’s 
little ironies, when the connexion of the term with Voltaire is 
remembered ? 

And so the Vatican, not forgetting, among other things, a 
new temporal princedom (in which the Pope would have the 
opportunity of reigning as a Left Democrat ? ), has now embraced 
the Left Republican wing in France, is throwing sops to Mussolini, 
and in Germany instructs the Catholic Centre under the Nuncio 
Monsignor Pacelli to ally itself with the Right. It is the pacifist 
Left in France which offers least possibility of embarrassment to 
the non-pacifist Right in Germany. In the meantime there is a 
gradual development of a potential political comity between 
Germany and Austria, where Monsignor Seipel is the Chancellor. 
It is beginning first, as these things have begun before, within 
the economic sphere. And, more, the new Primate of Hungary, 
as announced in the Osservatore Romano (November 30), is 
Justinian Szeredzi, a collaborator with Cardinal Gasparri in 
the codification of the new Canon Law, and, according to The 
Times Rome correspondent, appointed only after strong pressure 
brought to bear by the Vatican upon the Hungarian Government. 
A signed article in L’Impartial frangais (February 1, 1927) 
contains the following estimate of the situation : 

Dans une Allemagne victorieuse, le Centre grossi d’appoints catholiques 
polonais, belges et francais aurait exercé une souveraineté indiscutée. 
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L’Allemagne a été vaincue, disloquée l’Autriche : qu’a cela ne tienne, une 
formidable Mittel-Europe germanique et catholique est encore possible, 
rayonnant sur le Rhin, dans les Flandres, en Pologne, et dans 1’Autriche 
annexée au Reich. 


It is significant that Cardinal Gasparri has issued démentis in 
regard to the Vatican’s attitude towards more than one aspect of 
this possibility. 

So much, then, for Cardinal Bourne’s ‘legend of the Action 
Frangaise,’ ‘ not an atom of foundation,’ ‘ the character and career 
of Cardinal Gasparri.’ It is not urged that the Vatican occupies 
itself solely with the pan-Germanic situation and its possibilities. 
South-eastern Europe has its share of attention, advantage being 
taken of the position of affairs arising from the present state of 
things in Russia. Nor does the Mediterranean escape from the 
Vatican purview. Would Cardinal Bourne explain whether 
there is any connexion between the recent strengthening of the 
British force in Malta and what happened in regard to certain 
‘ dishonest and dishonourable ’ proceedings in the recent elections 
there ? 

But Cardinal Bourne is not content with establishing his own 
lack of acquaintance with the subject of which he affects to 
know everything—‘ I spoke and I speak with personal intimate 
knowledge of the circumstances’: with a rhetorical gesture he 
presumes to establish mine. To my assertion that Roman 
Catholic advance had been rapid in Germany since 1870 he 
exclaims with astonishment: ‘Since 1870? Has the writer 
completely forgotten the Kulturkampf?’ Cardinal Bourne, if 
he read my article carefully, would find an earlier reference to 
the date of 1870—a crucial date, marking the final loss of the 
Papal patrimony and the promulgation of Papal infallibility. 
One might also add that it was a decisive year in regard to the 
future of Germany. And the Kulturkampf? The formation of 
the Roman Catholic Centre Party, which had as a direct conse- 
quence the Kulturkampf, sprang from the new situation created 
in 1870. The revival of Roman Catholicism in Germany, which 
begins then, has continued till this day. In Germany, according 
to the latest statistics, there are now 23,000,000 Catholics. 
There has been nothing like it since the revival associated with 
the Counter Reformation. And Cardinal Bourne appears to 
know nothing of it. Bismarck himself was not able to hold the 
new development of Papalism in check. He came to his Canossa 
on May 14, 1872. One seems to remember that Archbishop 
Ledochowski became, after the Papal triumph, the recognised 
intermediary between the Vatican and Berlin. And was not 
Father Esser, whom the Cardinal robs so convincingly of his 
German outlook, one of those who helped to assist the growing 
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understanding between the Vatican and the German Empire—an 
understanding which rapidly developed under Leo XIII. and his 
Secretary of State, Nina? In 1885 Bismarck made Leo XIII. 
arbitrator in the question of the Caroline Islands, and Leo XIII. 
conferred upon the Chancellor the Order of Christ. From 1887 
until the outbreak of the war in 1914 there was well-nigh per- 
fect understanding between the Vatican and Berlin. It isa matter 
of common knowledge that in 1904 William II. stood in a relation 
of particular amity with Rome. In France, on the other hand, 
since 1870, conditions well-nigh the opposite have obtained— 
developing anti-clericalism, disaster after disaster to the Church. 
The policy of Leo XIII. was turned to the Church’s further 
disadvantage, and finally in 1914 diplomatic relations were 
broken off with the Vatican. From that date there naturally 
followed an even closer identification of the Vatican with 
Teutonic Catholicism. 





II 


Let us turn now to some of Cardinal Bourne’s other points. 
They are almost as significant as his silences, which he covers 
by explaining that it would be easy ‘to multiply the proofs’ 
‘that Dr. Longford’s article is, in strict truth, a tissue of mis- 
representation.’ 

It must be admitted that the article had certain blemishes. 
Three or four errors in spelling were overlooked, and two not 
very vital words failed to get introduced. One was ‘ de’ before 
‘ecclesia’ on p. 611; the other was ‘late’ before ‘ Nuncio’ on 
p. 616. Out of the last quoted Cardinal Bourne continues to 
make public capital, though it has already been explained to 
him that the Nuncio in question was Cardinal Cerretti, correctly 
stated as ‘late Nuncio’ on p. 614. Cardinal Bourne urges as 
another proof of inaccuracy that I did not mention Cardinal 
Odeschalchi’s resignation in 1839 and so correct the quotation 
given from the Popolo d’Italia. It has already been pointed out 
to the Cardinal that I was summarising a quotation. Cardinal 
Bourne insists upon a further inaccuracy—the statement that 
Cardinal Friihwirth had resigned his office, though it has been 
pointed out to him that the resignation was announced as such 
in the foreign Press. Havas (Rome, September 26), after making 
allusion to certain statements appearing in the Italian Press in 
regard to the resignations of Cardinal Billot and Pére le Floch, 
added the following : 


Another recent resignation of a high dignitary of the Roman Curia has 
passed by almost completely unnoticed, that of Cardinal Friihwirth as Grand 
Penitentiary. We understand that the Cardinal has lately accepted the title 
of Chancellor of the Holy Roman Church. 
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Cardinal Bourne very carelessly misrepresents what I said about 
Leo XIII.’s death. He suggests that I said that Leo XIII. died 
of a broken heart. I invite him to read the passage again. My 
suggestion that this ‘ might well be’ was grounded upon a letter 
of Leo XIII. to President Loubet : 


Ce serait pour nous, parvenu au soir de la vie, une peine et une 
amertume par trop grandes, de voir s’évanouir sans porter leurs fruits 
toutes mes intentions bienveillantes 4 l’egard de la nation frangaise et de 
son gouvernement, auxquelles nous avons donné des témoignages réiterés. 


These pathetic words of an old man then over ninety were 
written in 1900: in 1g0r came a further blow, the expulsion 
of the Congregations and the ruin of his hopes. Broken-hearted ? 
says Cardinal Bourne, ‘ Another obvious absurdity ’! 

Cardinal Bourne has been told that I accepted ‘ S. American ’ 
for ‘American’ College. My authority (he was told so) was an 
Italian paper, the Popolo d’Italia, which said: ‘ Cardinal Billot, 
again become Father Ludovic Billot, of the Company of Jesus, 
has already left the American College where he lived. He has 
gone to Galloro.’ 

I did not suggest, as Cardinal Bourne insinuates, that Cardinal 
Billot had retired to this college. My words are: ‘ where, 
previous to his retirement, the Cardinal had resided.’ But Cardinal 
Bourne goes beyond insinuating error where no error exists—he 
trades upon a double meaning of the same word. The silence of 
the Osservatore Romano, remarked upon in Rome itself, in regard 
to an ecclesiastical event unparalleled in modern memory— 
whether it be 88 or 120 years ago (a silence maintained amid a 
whole torrent of Press comment after the news had got out, and 
the more remarkable since the paper in question had not refused 
to allude to a far more obscure matter in regard to Cardinal 
Billot last autumn—a silence which I claimed to be significant, 
following the Stampa, ‘ The news of the resignation of Cardinal 
Billot was scrupulously kept secret. The Pope, as well as Father 
Ledochowski, general of the Society of Jesus to which Cardinal 
Billot belongs, hoped to persuade him to reverse his decision ’)— 
this silence is denied significance and suggested to be perfectly 
normal in the following manner : 


I do not think that he has retived there. The Osservatore Romano 
could, as an official organ, hardly allude to his rvetivement, which cannot 
become effective until it is formally announced in the Consistory. 


These words may have sounded convincing at Merthyr Tydfil. 
But it would be interesting to see how Cardinal Bourne would 
make this point in Latin ! 

We turn to Fernand Passelecq. Cardinal Bourne does not 
attempt to deny that Cardinal Andrieu’s attack upon 1’Action 
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Francaise was based, almost phrase by phrase, upon the attack 
of Passelecq. Cardinal Bourne must excuse me again when I 
point out that I did not suggest that Passelecq, but Cardinal 
Andrieu, was the prime mover—my word was ‘ protagonist.’ 
The Pope’s letter to Cardinal Andrieu (January 5, 1927) enclosing 
the decree ‘ providentially discovered ’ establishes this fact : 


In the attached papers you will be the first to read a decree touching 
the grave question of l’Action Francaise. . . . You have a certain right 
to this precedence, since among your venerable brethren of the French 
episcopate you have been the first to raise the question, and the first also 
to bear the consequences of such an initiative, side by side with Ourself, 
since the time that your cause became also Ours, that is, from the very 
first hour. 


It is well known that certain Belgian ecclesiastical leaders 
had previously made representations. All sorts of representations 
have been made since the year 1905, mainly by the Christian 
Democrats whose political doctrine was threatened by the spread 
of the political doctrine of l’Action Frangaise. Cardinal Bourne 
objects to the term ‘Germanophile.’ His residence at Louvain 
might have taught him that in Belgium there are Francophiles 
and Germanophiles, and that this fact is reflected in the Belgian 
Press. M. Fernand Passelecq’s position on the Libre Belgique is 
well known, and the attitude of his paper is well known, and 
M. Fernand Passelecq is well certificated in Muller’s Politischer 
Almanach, 1926. 

We come now to the frocés verbal. My article stated that it 
was drawn up under German auspices. Cardinal Bourne says 
that this is ‘wholly misleading.’ I nevertheless repeat my state- 
ment. The great part of the procés verbal rests upon the word of 
Father Esser. And who was he? Something has already been 
said. ‘So little a German,’ says Cardinal Bouriie, ‘ owing to the 
time lived in Rome and Ireland.’ But what an argument! ‘So 
little a German ’ that he was unmolested in Rome throughout the 
war! And what Germans connected with the Vatican were 
molested except those like Von Gerlach, maitre de chambre to 
Benedict XV., who had to escape the police? Does Cardinal 
Bourne suggest that the Vatican was not able to protect its 
German officials between August 1916 and the Armistice? I 
repeat again ‘ under German auspices,’ and invite Cardinal Bourne 
to consider the date, January 1914, the relations of Germany to 
France, the influence of Germany in the Vatican, and the state- 
ment in Le Temps (January 10, 1927) cited as the words of 
Pius X. : 


‘They came in anger, like dogs, saying, ‘“‘Condemn him, Most Holy 
Father, condemn him (sc. Maurras). I answered them, Go; read your 


? 


breviary ; pray for him. 
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And I would add, in further response to Cardinal Bourne’s 
criticism, that Pius XI. himself was the first to designate the 
discovery of the document in question as providential (bis) in his 
letter (January 5, 1927) to Cardinal Andrieu; and that his 
explanation of the whole matter upon which Cardinal Bourne 
considers no further comment necessary is not so clear as Cardinal 
Bourne would suggest, nor so complete as the importance of the 
matter demands. Had it been otherwise, Monsignor Durand’s 
happy story about the dishonesty of Pére le Floch might not have 
been doing further dishonour to a bishop whose record is not too 
clear. 

And, lastly, Monsignor Von Gerlach, ‘ whose history,’ accord- 
ing to the Cardinal, ‘is well known.’ On January 3, 1927, a 
challenge was issued by L’Action Francaise to the Osservatore 
Romano and to the following French papers—L’Echo de Paris, 
La Croix, and La Vie Catholique—to rebut a single one of the 
facts there stated in regard to Gerlach and his career at Rome, 
his connexion with the Osservatore Romano, his complicity in the 
destruction of the Leonardo da Vinci, his escape with false papers 
beyond the Alps, his condemnation to death, and the revision of 
the sentence after the war to twenty years de travaux forcés 
owing to intervention from a high quarter. There are other 
details. I have not seen the challenge answered. 


III 


It remains to deal with the Cardinal’s exposé of the policy of 
the Holy See with regard to the politics of its adherents within 
their respective national boundaries. ‘ It is plain and simple,’ says 
Cardinal Bourne. Indeed, it is—much more plain and simple 
than the Cardinal’s explanation. Outside Great Britain such 
adherents are expected to group themselves and act with the 
party designated by the Vatican. The policy of Leo XIII., 
which the Papacy claims to be following to-day, did in fact offer 
some precedents for the regular order of to-day ; but its outstand- 
ing feature was the demand for loyalty to the established power. 
And so in France it meant abandonment of Royalism and loyal 
attachment to the Republic. But to-day things have gone 
further ; attachment to the established power means attachment 
to the party in power. The Vatican says ‘ Left’ and you must 
go Left, as in Germany the Vatican says ‘ Right ’ and the Centre 
must go Right. Monsignor Pucci, who is evidently more con- 
versant with the Continental political situation than Cardinal 
Bourne, has stated in L’Europe Nouvelle : 


‘ The principles are—recognition of the power which de facto governs 
the country, and loyalty to this power. ... In France, power of the 
Left, opposition on the Right. The Pope says “ Catholics must adhere 
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to the established power.” Consequently necessity for Catholics as such 
to leave the party on the Right. In Italy power of the Right.... 
Consequently Catholics as such must leave the party of the Left.’ 


When Cardinal Bourne declares that the Holy See will not tolerate 
the identification of the Church with any particular party he 
should add—‘ permanently.’ The privilege, moreover, of being 
a constitutional Royalist in France is a privilege without any 
meaning. 

It is of no value that the Cardinal quotes the custom of the 
Archbishops of Westminster in these connexions. English politics 
and the possibilities of manipulating them differ entirely as yet 
from politics on the Continent. If on the Continent the Holy 
See ‘permits’ membership of any political party that is not 
openly hostile to the Church, that ‘ permission’ to-day is of 
practically no actual value. The day is past, or is passing. As 
sporadically it happened under Leo XIII. that Catholics were 
called upon to act politically in violation of their consciences and 
to the disadvantage of the Church, because the Papacy saw the 
chance of some political or other advantage, so now this is to 
become a thing of normal occurrence—if the non possumus of 
l’Action Frangaise is overwhelmed. For the nature and meaning 
of the happenings under Leo XIII. it is sufficient to refer to the 
book of Pére Barbier, late rector of the Jesuit College, Rue de 
Madrid, Paris, entitled Cas de Conscience. The position was 
clearly set out by Cardinal Jacobini, Secretary of State to Leo 
XIII. at the time of the Septennate question (1886~7), when, 
despite the opposition of the Catholic Centre, the Pope insisted 
that support must be given to the Emperor and his schemes. 
The reasons given are instructive; the Pope had ulterior objects 
which the German Catholics must not hinder. One, quite frankly 
stated, was ‘ to seize a fresh occasion to be agreeable to the Emperor 
William and to the Prince Bismarck’; another,‘ not to lose the 
chance offered to the Holy See to better its position by being 
gracious to the powerful Emperor of Germany.’ It may be 
recalled that a similar situation arose in Belgium in 1879, con- 
nected, not, as on this occasion, with Prussian military schemes, 
but with allowing to pass legislation aimed at the interests of the 
Church and of religion. 

And so in France to-day. The Vatican has set its policy. 
It has in view not only world politics, but the endeavour to win 
back some of those losses to the Church which Republican 
statesmen of the Left have argued that the Church has itself to 
thank for. It entails the sacrifice of the traditional clerical 
position of Right Republicanism, and the compulsion of the 
Catholic support for a wing of Republicanism which it hates: 
incidentally, the measures which are being taken to destroy 
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l’Action Frangaise. And the first-fruits of the reward are now 
won. The Nuncio at Paris has just lately announced that the 
pecuniary foundations for Masses which were taken from the 
Church in 1908 and handed over to departments, communes, and 
lay establishments may henceforward be applied to the purpose 
for which they were given if the authorities now in possession so 
desire. It is a somewhat empty gift, but this vague possibility 
on behalf of the departed has been won at the expense of excom- 
municating the living and depriving them of Christian burial ! 

Cardinal Bourne further urges that the policy of Pius XI. 
towards l’Action Frangaise is identical with the policy of Pius X. 
towards the ‘Sillon.’ It is possibly for this reason that the old 
Sillonists take such satisfaction in the affair. ‘ On exaltera Marc 
Sangnier et on abatira Maurras,’ writes a discerning spectator of 
the fray. The Sillonists, it is true, did try to identify the Church 
with the type of policy which Pius XI. is approaching himself. 
L’Action Frangaise cannot identify the Church with its policy, 
since it is a mixed body of Catholics and non-Catholics. Has the 
Cardinal overlooked this point ? The Cardinal’s accusation of the 
use by l’Action Frangaise of ‘ dishonest and dishonourable methods 
of preventing or promoting’ episcopal nominations is new to 
me. It may be true, but does not the remedy lie with the 
reform of a Vatican which is susceptible to this alleged manner 
of intrigue ? It was known, of course, that intrigue had its place 
in the election of the Popes; it was not generally known that 
they were victims of the system in their appointments. 


IV 


On the Sunday following that upon which Cardinal Bourne 
endeavoured at Merthyr Tydfil to substantiate his charge against 
myself along the lines and by means of the methods which have 
been exposed, Le Gaulois (December 4, 1927) published the 
following leading article, for the receipt of which I have to thank 
a kind but unknown friend in Paris, who expresses his astonish- 
ment at the travesty of the situation which has been achieved 
by his Eminence. The article contains a letter to the editor from 
Pére le Floch, who has at last found himself constrained to break 
silence in regard to the calumnies with which he has been pursued. 
M. Lucien Corpechot writes by way of introduction : 


A scruple of conscience has caused us to hesitate for several days 
before publishing a letter which we have received from the former rector 
of the French Seminary in Rome, Pére le Floch. Readers of the Gaulois 
know that we deliberately refrain from intervening in the unhappy conflict 
which at this moment stirs the consciences of so many French Catholics. 
But in the particular case of Pére le Floch it is no question of doctrine or of 
discipline. Calumnies have been spread by articles in the Press, and even, 
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alas! by authorised persons, who have, in ignorance, we feel quite certain, 
given publicity to untrue information. Against these calumnies the letter 
of Pére le Floch protests. .. . 


Here is the letter of Pére le Floch : 


DEAR MonNSIEUR CoRPECHOT,—I resigned for the same reasons as 
Cardinal Billot. They could not find a word, an act, or letter against me, 
but they held that I had sympathies with the side of monarchy and with 
l’Action Frangaise. I had against me this long time past Cardinal Cerretti, 
formerly the Nuncio Cerretti. He held my views to be unsuitable. And, 
in point of fact, I was fighting against Liberalism, Laicism, the principles 
of the Revolution, from the standpoint of doctrine. Now by coincidence 
l’Action Frangaise was fighting against these same scourges, but from the 
standpoint of politics. Cardinal Cerretti lacked the intelligence to grasp 
this distinction, and there lies the root of the matter. 

Fancy, jealousy, spitefulness have set themselves the task of discovering 
causes for my removal from Rome. Here is the tale they have spread 
throughout France, chiefly among the clergy: that, as Counsellor of the 
supreme Congregation of the Holy Office, I had the right to request 
documents from the archives. I must then have asked for, or obtained, 
for a study, the documents relative to the case of Maurras and Pope 
Pius X. These documents, it is suggested, I had hidden for a very long 
period, to keep them from the knowledge of the Pope, who sought them in 
vain. One day, however, the Pope called his chamberlain at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, for he had had a providential dream! He told him to 
take two Swiss guards and two gentlemen-at-arms and to go to the French 
seminary to charge Pére le Floch to deliver up the documents. And it 
was necessary to repeat the charge thrice over. 

It is unnecessary to tell you that the whole story is invented in every 
detail. But it is current in the clergy houses, the bishops’ palaces, and 
even in the chateaux. A bishop also, the Bishop of Oran, in a conference 
with his clergy, aimed against l’Action Frangaise, has had the frank im- 
pertinence to repeat this absurd story. . . . When it is only a matter of 
born idiots who say these things, one shrugs one’s shoulders. But, in view 
of this last incident, I can no longer maintain silence. I seized the occasion 
of the publication of his address in a local Swiss paper to give him the lie 
direct. The Bishop of Oran’s clear duty is to withdraw his statement. 
Will he do it ? That I do not know. 

I give you all these details in order that you may have something to 
make use of, if you give any attention to this business. To sum up, the 
affair of my ‘ resignation ’ is more an affair of doctrine, of anti-Liberalism, 
than a question concerning 1’Action Frangaise. It was these anti-Liberal 
ideas which annoyed the Nuncio Cerretti, when stillin Paris. He accused 
me of using my influence against him and his ideas with the bishops and 
even with the Roman Curia. When M. Herriot attacked the French 
Seminary in the Chamber . .. the Nuncio Cerretti did not hide his 
satisfaction, but it was not satisfaction with us, but with M. Herriot... . 


There. is no necessity to deal with the closing paragraphs, 
except to mention that Pére le Floch says that a great daily, if 
it should see its way to dealing with ‘this odious mania of 
lying,’ ‘ would render high service, even to Rome.’ 
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Those who have read or who will refer to the article in the 
November issue of this Review will see how far this totally unex- 
pected letter of Pére le Floch establishes points which I then urged 
as being so significant, and how far official Roman Catholic criti- 
cism in England is really informed about what it professes to 
know. Andonelast word. This Bishop of Oran, Monsignor Durand, 
who has been the busy agent of the Vatican adversaries of l’Action 
Frangaise, and who lends his pen to the promulgation of the new 
Papal idea—who and what is he? The answer will give an 
indication of the type of influence which is being used to foster 
the present unhappy situation in France and to further the 
Vatican interests. The Echo d’Oran of June 24, 1925, should be 
consulted. Here is a bishop who has misappropriated public 
funds, moneys paid over to him for the maintenance of his 
clergy. The story is well nigh incredible ; and in the bishopric of 
Oran since January I, 1925, the Government has taken the 
precaution to pay the clergy direct, since not only were they not 
before paid in full, but the bishop drew payments for clergy who 
were not there at all. He has had to promise restitution to the 
Government under this latter head, and the figure represented 
between 1921 and 1925 is estimated at 320,000 francs. 


W. W. LONGFORD. 
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IV 
ReEpty To III 


NOTE BY THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF 
WESTMINSTER ON THE FOREGOING 
ARTICLE 


TuIs article professes to be a reply to my criticisms of the former 
article. It does not meet them, but raises new issues. It would 
be a futile and interminable task to follow the writer through the 
ramifications in which he indulges over so many pages. Adopting 
his methods—that is, publishing excerpts from carefully selected 
hostile papers—it would be easy for anyone to blacken the 
character of every statesman in the world, including those of our 
own country, from the Prime Minister downwards. Happily 
such methods are not usual among us ; they are flagrantly unjust 
and very un-English. Not thus may truth be found and estab- 
lished. It is clear that this writer’s information is of a second- 
hand order. Where actual facts and first-hand knowledge are 
necessary, he is satisfied to base serious accusations and suggestions 
on newspeper cuttings, without proof or verification of their 
contents. 

I maintain fully the accuracy of my assertions, and I charge 
this clergyman of the Established Church with spreading false 
witness against the Apostolic See, and against these my brethren 
of the Sacred College—whom I know well, and he knows not at 
all—who, because they are foreigners not residing in England, 
cannot easily find in English justice legal protection against such 
cowardly attacks made safely from a distance. Having known 
and much esteemed the founder of The Nineteenth Century, I 
regret that defamatory writing of the kind should have found a 
place within its pages. It is not worthy of his memory. 


‘FRANCIS CARDINAL BOURNE. 
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DEMOCRACY THROUGH LIBERAL SPECTACLES 


THE persistently cynical author of The Legacy of Liberalism 
sought to anticipate the verdict of history upon 


the origin, rise, splendour and fall of Liberalism in these islands and else- 
where. 


He decided pontifically that Liberalism was 


in England a foreign product . . . long since dead in England. But 
organisations, once vital enough, linger on with a sort of horrid post- 
humous existence long after they should have been comfortably tucked 
up in the sarcophagus. 


The inspiring force of Liberalism was, in his opinion, ‘ the duty 
of revolt against authority.’ It cherished a touching belief in 
the perfectibility of man to be attained by Liberal legislation, and 
it stoutly upheld the hopeless theory that ‘ all men were equal in 
capacity.’ 

How this strong wine worked upon British brains, in political, 
religious and social spheres, fuddling the Nonconformist con- 
science, clouding national patriotism and necessitating spiritual 
compromises of a demoralising kind is described by ‘ Al. Carthill’ 
in terms which are frequently amusing and always thought- 
compelling. Liberalism, he concludes, after dominating our 
politics for fifty years, has perished, because it could not con- 
struct. ‘ Revolt is in itself a sterile thing and begets nothing,’ 
and the legacy of Liberalism is ‘ the hatred of authority.’ 

It is easy to pick holes in this brilliant little book abounding 
in dazzling paradoxes and replete with humour too often of a 
grim order. In my view, by far the most dangerous ‘ legacy of 
Liberalism’ is the fetish of democracy, which has become the 
object of blind worship outside Liberal circles and now claims 
lip-service at least from the younger school of Conservatism. 

Lord Grey of Fallodon is a rare type of a lifelong Liberal. 
All he writes and says is stamped with an attractive simplicity 
and with a transparent sincerity far from general among politicians 
of our day. His book, Twenty-five Years, gives a refreshing 


1 Philip Allan & Co., 1924. 
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picture of an important period in the life of an English country 
gentleman, happiest always when communing with Nature, but 
forced by the ruthless operation of our political system into the 
seething cauldron of European affairs when the world was 
heading straight for a great catastrophe. The pathos of it all 
was his natural inability to grasp the implications of the sinister 
forces which he vainly hoped to restrain. And when the crash 
was imminent, he acted precisely as might be expected from his 
honourable record. His final effort failed, as was certain ; but 
it will stand out in the pages of history as an honest last attempt 
to avert a gigantic calamity. 

When at length the years of storm and stress had ended, 
Lord Grey, no longer in office, was condemned to watch proceed- 
ings abhorrent to his whole being. But who else among Liberals, 
some of whom must have felt with him, dared to express their 
alarm? Alone he wrote : 


After the peace, more especially in the last two years of the Lloyd George 
Government, its proceedings and conduct of affairs stirred me with indigna- 
tion and despair such as I have never felt about any British Government. 


And when Mr. Lloyd George had accumulated what he called his 
* personal ’ fund, it was only Lord Grey, among Liberals doubtless 
equally shocked, who plainly reprobated this 


new thing unprecedented in the politics of this country, that one man 
should be in possession of an enormous fund at his own disposal for 
political purposes. 


On all grounds, therefore, Lord Grey’s reasoned defence of the 
fallacy, which was the prime cause of the evils which he fearlessly 
denounced, deserves careful consideration. No other Liberal 
could have delivered the inaugural address on ‘ Democracy’ to 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute on October 21 last, which 
again reveals the inherent sincerity of his faith and its limitations. 

He opened this address by a frank confession that, when his 
political life began, democracy ‘ was regarded as an end in itself,’ 
and that, while the machine appeared to be reaching completion 
by the huge inflation of electorates, 


the hope that democracy would be able to solve all the problems of govern- 
ment was doomed to disappointment. 


The ‘ shortcomings ’"—not all of them—are examined in some 
detail and with conspicuous fairness. Democracy ‘does not 
produce great men.’ 


® These were the exact sentiments of the ‘ die-hards,’ maligned as hide-bound 
and reactionary Tories, who succeeded in evicting Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition 
in 1922. 
Vor. CIII—No, 611 D 
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The ablest men in public life nowadays are engaged in guiding rather 
than shaping ; in gauging correctly currents of opinion which they have 
not set in motion . . . in becoming the instruments of forces that they 
have not inspired and which they cannot control. 


There is a ‘ still more searching question ’"— 


Can any man endure the excessive speech-making and overwork without 
his intellect being impoverished and his character stunted ? 


Lord Grey seems to think that posterity may judge the 
‘ brilliant gifts’ of now prominent politicians as equal in ‘ domi- 
nant prominence ’ to those of their great predecessors. ‘ Promi- 
nence,’ however, which any group of newspapers can always 
confer, is one thing, and statesmanship, which democracy visibly 
tends to destroy, is another. He sees clearly that ‘ overwork,’ 
making study impossible and sharply restricting the knowledge 
possessed by the ablest of Ministers, is a growing evil; but he 
cherishes hope that ‘a people fit for democracy ’ will develop a 
sense of statesmanship, learning 


by experience . . . to keep Parliaments and Governments up to the mark 
in all that is within the appropriate sphere. 


All present signs unfortunately point in the opposite direction, 
and from mob electorates, swayed by propaganda, prejudice, or 
greed, even discrimination between right and wrong and an 
elementary sense of proportion cannot be expected. 

Passing to another complaint against democracy, that it 
makes ‘ progress . . . too slow,’ Lord Grey admits the charge 
‘in minor matters’ and suggests ‘ Parliamentary devolution ’ as 
a remedy. Devolution, based on popular electorates, is rapidly 
developing all the diseases which afflict present Parliaments, and 
one great danger of democracy is that it moves ¢oo fast in effecting 
changes which it imagines to represent ‘ progress.’ In this sense— 
for good or for evil—Lord Grey truly says that changes have 
* proceeded at a pace that is rapid.’ 

While he considers that it is ‘ not profitable ’ to discuss all the 
“obvious defects’ of democracy in practice, he discounts its 
influence upon the evolution of ‘ national character,’ and he 
wisely dismisses education as an invalid safeguard. He believes, 
however, that 


The attachment of the British people to liberty is the great bulwark of 
democracy. . . . The next quality in the people is an abiding sense of 
the need of order. 


Yet democracy has always tended to become tyrannous, and 
if the British people really love liberty, they must some day 
cease to regard it as a defence of their ideal. The ‘ need of 
order,’ in the long run, appeals to all peoples, and may, in time, 
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permeate the Chinese ; but democracy, highly developed in the 
United States, has not produced reverence for the law, and has 
led to a wave of crime nowhere else approached in volume and 
variety. 

Lord Grey thus disposes of the extravagant claims advanced 
for education as a sovereign remedy for the menacing ills of demo- 
cracy. It is, he tells us, 


possible to overrate the effect of knowledge in the working of democracy 
. . - do not let us expect it to create in a people the character and qualities 
that make democracy succeed. Education will not save a democracy 
where the people have not yet acquired, or have ceased to possess, these 
qualities. 

These grave words effectively refute a prominent article in what 
was once the Liberal creed, and their wisdom is beyond dispute. 
Education, in the bureaucratic form now prevalent, was a 
powerful contributory cause of the Great War, and in India, 
China, and elsewhere it is plainly tending towards revolution. 

Lord Grey’s concluding reflection is that 


a true estimate of the merits of democracy is best arrived at by comparing 
it with all other systems of government that we see in operation, or of 
which history tells. 


Thus the verdict seems to be that, on the whole, democracy can 
safely challenge comparison with all other systems. But this 
comparison could only be instituted by another Gibbon, and as 
full-fledged democracy is only a thing of yesterday, ‘a true 
estimate ’ of its ‘ merits ’ is not yet possible. 

Lord Grey’s thoughtful survey of democracy sadly suffers 
from failure to recognise two outstanding facts essential as key 
stations in his triangulation. He laments the arrival of a three- 
party system (which may not endure), and he ‘ longs for the old 
simplicity’; but he passes by unnoticed the most momentous 
political development of our times—the conquest of the whole 
machinery of organised Labour by anti-Christian Socialism, with 
which democracy is incompatible. That the methods of the third 
party outrage the first principles claimed for democracy should 
be obvious, and whatever a Socialist State might be, it could 
never be democratic. In one of his transient moods Mr. Lloyd 
George described the third party as ‘the New Peril.’ He 
declared that : 

It calls itself Labour, but it is really Socialist . . . Socialism is fighting 
to destroy everything that the great prophets and leaders of both parties 
laboured for generations to build up. Even the political liberty which 
they built up is threatened. Parliamentary institutions are just as much 
menaced as private enterprise.* 

® March 23, 1921. 
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Surely, in any discussion of the tendencies of democracy, this 
menace to democratic institutions and to ‘ political liberty’ 
should at least secure mention. 

In the second place, you cannot descant on democracy as if it 
were a term universally understood. It is manifestly necessary 
to explain the theory embodied, which has never been, and never 
can be, reduced to practice. 

The ancients loved to discuss systems of government, and 
some of the little Greek city-States professed democratic ideals, 
wholly impracticable in slave-owning communities and leading to 
oligarchies more or less controlled by a popular vote responding 
to the oratory of demagogues. 

The verdict of the old philosophers was generally adverse to 
the democratic theory. Plato, for example, was convinced that 
no stable government could exist without submission to a central 
authority. Aristotle, referring to government by the votes of the 
masses, pointed out that, 


Where the people possess this power, they desire to be altogether 
absolute, that they may not be under control of the law, and this is the 
time when flatterers are held in repute. Nor is there any difference be- 
tween such a people and monarchs in a tyranny ; for their manners are 
the same, and they both hold despotic power over better people than 
themselves. 


The whole aspect of democracy has, however, radically 
changed since the days of Greece and Rome, and there has been 
no better definition of the modern fetish than that of John Stuart 
Mill : 

The ideally best form of government is that in which the sovereignty, 
or supreme controlling power, in the last resort is vested in the entire 
aggregate of the community ; every citizen not only having a voice in the 
exercise of that ultimate sovereignty, but being, at least occasionally, 
called on to take an actual part in the government, by the personal dis- 
charge of some public function, local or general. 


Such is the theory of democracy defined with the cold precision of 
which Mill was a master, and we may agree with him that ‘ there 
is no difficulty in showing ’ this to be ‘ the ideally best form of 
government.’ Yet Mill was well aware that government in this 
‘ideally best form’ might, in some cases, be inapplicable or 
wholly impossible. 

The revolutionary author of the ineffable Confessions showed 
far greater insight into human nature and left us a verdict unlikely 
ever to be reversed. In his Contrat Social Rousseau wrote : 

S’il y avoit un peuple de dieux, il se gouvernoit démocratiquement. Un 
gouvernement st parfait ne convient pas a des hommes. 


4 Written in 1861, republished in Considerations of our Representative Govern- 
ment. (People’s Edition, 1876.) 
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The world has moved far and fast since the days of the encyclo- 
pedists patronised by Frederick the Great; but un peuple de 
dieux has not yet loomed on the horizon, and Lord Grey perceives 
that education alone cannot hasten the God-like apparition. 

The idol of democracy, whether imported from the Continent, 
as Al. Carthill maintains, or the masterpiece of British sculptors, 
having been set up, burnt offerings and incense must be forth- 
coming, and the once great Liberal Party crowded to the service 
of the temple. If democracy could confer upon mankind a 
fraction of the benefits claimed for it, who would be backward 
in the worship of the god who was to spread peace, prosperity, and 
contentment, and to lead humanity with sure steps towards a new 
world? Thus sprang up a cult intellectually desiccating, a 
shibboleth used as a test of light and leading, and an abounding 
literature. Democracy became fashionable, and we vied in 
laying flowers at the feet of the idol. The delightful letters of 
Dr. Walter Hines Page reveal an ardent devotee contrasting the 
advanced democracy of his great country with our relatively 
backward institutions, and suggesting that, though we had much 
leeway to make up, our souls might be saved by more regular 
attendance at the temple. To President Wilson it even seemed 
that the highest moral justification of war was that it could 
‘ make the world safe for democracy.’ 

As the cult flourished more and more, it became clear that the 
pace towards the new world ought to be quickened. Democracy 
could not shine forth in all its splendour unless the right of every 
adult citizen at least to a ‘ voice in the exercise of ultimate 
sovereignty ’ was admitted, and the nations began to move 
towards adult suffrage. Under Liberal inspiration, it took a 
giant step in 1918, in the crisis of the Great War when no sounding 
of the ‘ will of the people’ was possible. And the Conservative 
Party—so potent is the cult !—has apparently decided to go the 
whole hog in establishing ‘ the ideally best form of government’ 
by creating a feminine majority of two and a quarter millions. 
It has followed in recent years that mob electorates are becoming 
general, and that the great majority of voters have no means of 
forming any independent opinion upon any of the questions 
which go to the root of the political and economic life of a modern 
State. An immediate result was the crash of the old Liberal 
Party and the rapid rise, in power and influence, of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ‘ New Peril.’ 

While the blind worship of democracy may perhaps be said 
to have begun at the middle of last century and reached its zenith 
by the outbreak of the Great War, a cold fit seems now to have 
supervened. But early warnings, such as those of Carlyle and 
Froude, were not wanting. Sir Henry S. Maine, our most 
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thoughtful student of constitutions, after giving a masterly 
historical survey, arrived at the following indisputable judgment : 


Since the century during which the Roman emperors were at the 
mercy of the Pretorian soldiery, there has been no such insecurity of 
government as the world has seen since rulers became delegates of the 
community. 


After alluding to the apparent ‘ success of the British Constitution 
during two centuries under special conditions ’ and to that of the 
United States ‘ under conditions still more peculiar and more 
unlikely to recur,’ he bequeathed to us a forecast of singular 
accuracy : 


Yet, so far as our own Constitution is concerned, that nice balance of 
attractions, which caused it to move evenly on its stately path is perhaps 
destined to be disturbed. One of the forces governing it may gain danger- 
ously at the expense of the other ; and the British political system, with 
the national greatness and material prosperity attendant on it, may yet 
be launched into space and find its last affinities in silence and cold.® 


Lord Grey has partly realised that the ‘ nice balance of attrac- 
tions’ has been rudely ‘ disturbed,’ and recent writers of all 
calibres have drawn attention to the evident breakdown of 
democracy shown by the ever-increasing instability of all States 
where it still nominally prevails. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock, in his important and too little studied 


book,* stated what must eventually happen where mob electorates 
rule : 


The first thing which the masses must do, when they are hoarse with 
proclaiming their freedom to do whatever they like, is to cringe to-an 
authority which enforces upon them the continuous production of food, 
and dictates the primary terms on which alone food can be produced. 


In the United States, where democracy has penetrated the 
judicial system, even so stalwart a democrat as Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia University, is constrained 
to admit that 


Faith in democracy as a basis for government and society, once almost 
unanimously accepted in this country, now stands openly and powerfully 
challenged throughout the world because of the inefficiency of democratic 
Governments.’ 


Quotations in this sense can be multiplied indefinitely. The 
Times declares that ‘ democracy fosters parasites, not pioneers,’ 
which implies the doom of a still partly derelict Empire. 

* Written in 1885. Popular Government, by Sir Henry Sumner Maine (2nd 
Edition, 1886). 

* Limits of Pure Democracy (Chapman & Hall, 1919). 

* Address delivered at Charlottesville, Va. 
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Mr. Austin Hopkinson, M.P., is almost alone in suggesting a 
remedy for political conditions which tend to become intolerable : 


The ills which come from exalting quantitative methods to the neglect 
of qualitative considerations are now so manifest that we may hope to see 
a healthy reaction against democracy in our generation.® 


The object, in his view, should be to build up ‘ a new aristocracy,’ 
which is plainly impossible until the creed of Liberalism and the 
theory of democracy have been thrown to the winds. 

It can easily be shown that no method of enabling the people 
to perform the functions assigned to them by Mill and of bringing 
their ‘ will’ to bear upon the infinitely complex questions of 
modern government has ever been devised. We proudly extol 
our Constitution as a model for other nations; but how many 
members of the popular House can claim to have received 51 per 
cent. of the votes of their constituents, and in how many divisions 
in Parliament does the majority represent free and independent 
opinion based upon full understanding of the matter at issue ? 

It is as easy, though it would require far more space, to survey 
the present position of modern democratic States and to show 
that they are either wholly unstable, or that they have drifted 
into oligarchies or become, like Italy, Spain, Poland and the 
Turkish Republic, virtual autocracies.® France, brought to the 
verge of the abyss by democracy, was saved, temporarily at least, 
by a Cabinet ad hoc which no democratic system could normally 
have set up. Belgium evolved M. Jaspar’s Government in 
May 1926 when the franc was crashing and 


when ruin, irrevocable and immediate, was hanging over the country.?® 


And this Government has lately fallen to the whim of democracy. 
In India we have installed the narrowest oligarchy the world has 
known, with disastrous results not yet realised. Well did that 
shrewdest of diarists, Sir William Petty, with experience of the 
Commonwealth in his mind, record the opinion that 


All forms [of government] turn into a flunketty oligarchy. 


This fairly describes the position of democratic Rumania, where 
for many years government has been almost an appanage of the 


Bratianu family. 
So long as adult suffrage is not universal, the worshippers in 
the temple can always claim that democracy has not reached 


8 Religio Militis. Even Mr. H. G. Wells, an eager apologist for Bolshevism, 
is able to say that ‘ modern democracy is not a permanent phase of political and 
social life, but a phase of immense dissolution.’ (Democracy under Revision, 
pamphlet.) 

* In My Working Life (Murray, 1927) I have attempted a rough survey of 
this kind. 

10 The Times, November 24, 1927. 
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full fruition. But this disability tends to disappear, and in these 
islands Conservatism seems about to crown the democratic 
edifice which Liberalism helped to construct. There is no special 
reason why the age of twenty-one should be adopted as the 
inferior qualifying limit ; but it is unlikely that the most ardent 
democrat will advocate the enfranchisement of legal infants.™ 
The government of all ‘ advanced’ States will nevertheless pass 
into the nominal control of electoral mobs, which can construct 
nothing, but may at any time destroy at the bidding of temporary 
passion, or of artificially created misunderstanding. We are being 
brought face to face with mob psychology—largely feminine— 
as an ultimately determining force in national politics, domestic 
and foreign, and volumes have been written which help to 
explain what we may expect. It is certain only that mobs will— 
at times, at least—behave as mobs. 

For reasons which I have given and others, these huge 
electorates will not be truly representative, and the multiplicity 
of elections from which we already suffer may not record the 
“ will of the people ’ even where ‘ the people’ have any ‘ will’ to 
declare. Persons engrossed in doing the work of the world are 
rarely anxious to go to the polls to support candidates of whom 
they may know nothing, and in municipal elections especially, 
which are far too frequent, abstainers are numerous and would 
be excessive but for party or sectional organisations which bring 
pressure to bear and supply free conveyance to the polls.1*? The 
‘right ’ to the franchise—an article of the Liberal creed—is too 
frequently left in abeyance by the privileged possessor, who thus 
falsifies the basic claim of democracy. 

The multi-millionaire leader of the relict of the Liberal Party 
threatens to finance 500 candidates at the next General Election, 
which will multiply the number of seats falling to minorities, 
again outraging a first principle of democracy—rule by majorities. 
And the remedy of a second ballot seems far off, and is open to the 
grave objection that intrigue between the two polls may prove 
deadly. 

This brings me to two considerations not only fatal to demo- 
cracy as a theory, but pointing straight to the grave danger 
which menaces all States still adhering to that theory. 

’ The larger the electorates, the greater the difficulty of mar- 
shalling them, and the more potent the political machine. In the 
United States elections are mechanically determined by large 
expenditure, with consequent corruption. In this country a new 


11 Some trade union leaders, however, have found the votes of boys convenient 
for their purpose. 

32 In the Commonwealth of Australia, abstainers, who used to be as numerous 
as voters, have been made liable to fines. 
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and formidable machine has been erected—that of organised 
Labour, which differs radically from the old party systems, 
because, while it embraces workers of all parties, its leaders are 
all Socialists or Communists, aiming, in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
words, at 


destruction of all property and private enterprise, conversion of the whole 
means of production into one great machine. 


The Labour machine, flagrantly violating all the canons of 
democracy, is ruled by a close oligarchy which seeks international 
affiliations, and is able to receive and use alien funds for its own 
purposes. This is a new political portent hardly older than this 
century, and we are only beginning to understand its implica- 
tions. 

In the second place, a mob can be kept in order only by 
cajolery or by bribes, and in the long run the latter must prevail. 
It follows that Governments and politicians seeking to gain or 
maintain power are forced to make promises of largesse at the 
expense of taxpayers or ratepayers, no longer able to protect them- 
selves. This tendency is evident, and all idea of drastic public 
economy—the ‘ retrenchment ’ which was once the central figure 
in the Liberal triptych—must be abandoned, while no party can 
bribe so highly as the Socialists. 

Present electorates are credulous to the last degree, and their 
decisions are visibly deflected by propaganda in many forms, for 
which modern conditions provide the amplest facilities. In the 
background of present political evils lie the dark forces of the 
world revolutionary movement of old standing, now powerfully 
strengthened by the capture of the huge resources of Russia, 
and employing without stint propagandists whose efficiency has 
never been surpassed. 

According to Goethe, ‘ There is nothing more dangerous than 
ignorance in action,’ and ignorance, except in elementary matters, 
is the inevitable characteristic of mob electorates. It results 
that statesmanship decays, that phrases are politically more 
potent than facts, that reasoned argument, even in the ‘ Mother 
of Parliaments,’ is drowned by strident invective, that bad 
legislation rapidly accumulates, that the open preaching of red 
revolution is permitted, and that general elections have become 
a disorderly gamble, with financial stability and the security of 
the nation and Empire as stakes. 

Democracy as a theory is proving unworkable and disastrous 
for reasons I have tried to explain. By admitting that it cannot 
‘solve all the problems of government’ Lord Grey shows that 
some Liberal spectacles are no longer befogged, and his pious 
hope, which even Rousseau discarded, that ‘a people fit for 
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democracy ’ will arise, is being rapidly destroyed by the inexorable 
logic of events. Will other spectacles, still clouded, be wiped 
clean, and is it now possible to abandon the pursuit of an ignis 
Jatuus, heading the British people towards the slough of despond, 
before it is too late ? 


SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 
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THE RAILWAYS ACT, 1g21 


JANUARY I, 1928, has been fixed by the Railway Rates Tribunal 
as the ‘appointed day’ for bringing into operation the new 
schedules of rates and charges for the carriage of merchandise 
and passengers by railway. On that day the whole system of 
railway charges will undergo a revolution, and one of the most 
important changes effected by the Railways Act of 1921 will 
have been accomplished. The decisions of the Tribunal have 
been arrived at after a protracted and painstaking inquiry 
lasting upwards of five years, during which over 200 days were 
occupied in hearing evidence from the railway companies and 
hundreds of traders and organisations representing traders. The 
task of the Tribunal was one of enormous difficulty, as few 
if any precedents were in existence to guide them in deciding 
intricate matters and laying down principles which will govern 
railway rates and charges for many years to come. The finan- 
cial interests involved were so great as to constitute this inquiry 
one of the most important that has ever been held. The sum 
actually fixed by the Tribunal as the gross annual revenue of 
the four railway groups is 196,632,901/. and the standard revenue 
50,057,8471. 

Apart from the amalgamations, the standard revenue pro- 
visions are the central feature of the Railways Act and dominate 
the whole future of railway charging. Moreover, the onus of 
ensuring the standard revenue does not devolve upon the railway 
companies, but is the primary responsibility of the Rates Tribunal. 
For the first time in history, too, legislative recognition is given 
to the principle that the capital invested in British railways is 
entitled toa return. The Act also confers benefits on the public 
which are not yet generally realised. It has been called the 
Traders’ Charter, and never before in the history of railways has 
Parliament given traders such rights and privileges. It marks 
a new era in railway transport, and links together the interests 
of the trader, the passenger, and the railways. As recently 
pointed out by the Minister of Transport, in referring to the 
statistics now supplied by the companies, ‘ the Act assumes that 
the trader is concerned to know how the railways are being 
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worked. Not only has every trader an interest in the efficient 
and economical working of the railways, but he can do something 
to assist efficiency and economy.’ 

The formation of the Traders’ Co-ordinating Committee to 
represent the traders in friendly negotiation with the companies 
and before the Tribunal has been conducive to a better under- 
standing between railways and railway users. The ability to 
see the opponent’s point of view is a well-known British character- 
istic, and when each side realises that those sitting opposite to 
them thoroughly understand what they are talking about there is 
greater possibility of agreement, even though neither side may get 
entirely what it asks, It is certain that had it not been for the 
existence of the Traders’ Co-ordinating Committee the difficulty 
of the task.would have been greatly increased and the proceed- 
ings before the Tribunal considerably lengthened. The success 
which has attended these conferences also augurs well for future 
understanding between railways and their customers. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILWAYS 


In order fully to appreciate the foregoing it will be useful to 
consider the Railways Act and the events which led to the passing 
of that measure. Primarily the Act was the instrument which 
freed the railways after over seven years of Government control. 
At the outbreak of the Great War the Secretary of State for War, 
under section 16 of the Regulation of the Forces Act, 1871, took 
possession of the principal railways of the country. The actual 
control over the railways during the period of hostilities was 
exercised on behalf of the Government by the Railway Executive 
Committee, consisting of the general managers of the various 
companies under the nominal chairmanship of the President of 
the Board of Trade, the acting chairman being Sir Herbert Walker, 
London and South Western Railway. During the war it became 
evident that, in view of the changes which had resulted from the 
war, especially in the economic basis of the railway industry, it 
would be impossible for the railways to revert to pre-war con- 
ditions. A speech delivered by Mr. Winston Churchill at Dundee 
before the General Election of December 1918 appeared to 
indicate that the Government had decided upon nationalisation 
of the railways, although a statement of policy issued shortly 
after by Mr. Lloyd George made only a general reference to plans 
for the improvement of the transportation system of the country. 
Early in 1919, however, a Bill was brought in by the Government 
‘to establish a Ministry of Ways and Communications’ and 
placed in charge of the Minister-designate, Sir Eric Geddes, 
formerly deputy general manager of the North Eastern Railway. 
The name of the proposed new department was subsequently 
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altered to Ministry of Transport, and to it were to be transferred 
the possession and control of railways for a further term of two 
years from the passing of the Act, with a view to affording time 
for the consideration and formulation of the policy to be pursued 
by the Government in regard to the future of the railways. 

During the actual war years no increases were made in 
merchandise rates, although the control period saw an abnormal 
growth in the rate of expenditure, the ratio of working expenses 
to receipts rising from 63 per cent. in 1913 to 115 per cent. in 192I. 
In 1913, also, the net receipts of the whole of the railways subse- 
quently taken over by the State amounted to about 43,500,000/. 
This declined to 6,000,000/. in 1920, whilst for the last seven and 
a half months of Government control there was a deficiency of 
19,500,000l., due largely to the introduction of the eight-hour day 
on the railways and to the enormous improvement in the wages 
and conditions of employment of most grades of railwaymen. 
On October 27, 1919, in an effort to bridge the gulf which had been 
allowed to form between railway expenditure and receipts, the 
Minister of Transport asked the Rates Advisory Committee, set up 
under section 21 of the Ministry of Transport Act, to advise him 
as to the method of obtaining an increase in the net revenue of 
the railways of not less than 45,000,000/.—afterwards increased 
to 50,000,000/. and subsequently by another 54,500,000/. As a 
result of their recommendations railway charges for the convey- 
ance of goods were advanced in the year 1920 by about 112 per 
cent. Passenger fares had also been increased to 75 per cent. 
above those operating before the war, and the issue of excursion 
and cheap tickets of all descriptions had been entirely suspended. 
The increased rates, however, failed to produce the required 
revenue, partly owing to the two coal trade stoppages of 1920 
and 1921 and to the general trade depression during and after 
that period. Incidentally, these increases of rates gave a great 
impetus to road transport competition with the railways, which 
subsequent reductions by the companies after decontrol failed 
to lessen. In any case, the economic limit had been reached 
and the time had arrived when further increases in rates might 
have resulted in a diminution rather than an increase of revenue. 
That was the situation which faced the Government and the 
railway companies when the time came for the railways to be 
handed back to their owners. The Government during their two 
years’ deliberation had decided not to nationalise the railways, but 
to return them to private enterprise subject to a scheme of 
compulsory grouping, and the Railways Act, 1921, was passed 
to effect this. Meanwhile Government control of the railways 
ended at midnight on August 15, I92I—over seven years from the 
outbreak of the war. 
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THE Raitways Act 


At the end of June 1920, after an important debate in Parlia- 
ment, the Ministry of Transport issued a White Paper containing 
an ‘ Outline of Proposals as to the Future Organisation of Trans- 
port Undertakings in Great Britain and their Relations to the 
State,’ the foundation of which was the grouping of the railways 
of Great Britain into seven systems. The proposals were sub- 
jected to considerable criticism by the Railway Companies and 
the chambers of commerce and other trading interests. Before 
the introduction of the Railways Bill on May 11, 1921, however, 
a large measure of agreement had been reached between the 
various interests, and, moreover, two important reports had been 
issued. The first of these was the Report of the Rates Advisory 
Committee on the rate-fixing machinery, which enabled elaborate 
provisions to be inserted in the Bill with the general approval of 
the railway companies and the trading community. The other 
was'the Report of the Colwyn Committee, which had been set up 
the previous year to inquire into the nature and terms of the 
agreements made between the Government and the railway 
companies and the possible extent of the outstanding liabilities 
of the State thereunder. This Committee estimated that the 
claims of the companies might reach a sum of 150,000,000l., and 
made various recommendations as to the interpretation of the 
agreements. When the Report was to be discussed in Parliament, 
however, the Minister of Transport was able to announce that a 
fair and reasonable agreement had been arrived at regarding 
the outstanding claims of the railway companies on the basis of 
payment of a sum of 60,000,000/. in final settlement of all com- 
pensation and that this agreement would be embodied in the 
Railways Bill. 

It was obvious, in view of the difficulties created by Govern- 
ment control of the railways during the war years, that some 
sort of legislation was necessary. To have expected the railways 
to carry on after decontrol in their impoverished condition and 
with enormously increased expenses without assistance and some 
adjustment of their charging powers, together with the creation 
of some avenue of economies, was clearly impossible. Many 
railway undertakings were handed back to their proprietors in an 
exhausted and worn-out state. During the war years very little 
renewal work was undertaken, and practically no new locomotive 
or rolling stock was put into service. What was built went to™ 
the war areas, some of it never to return. An enormous leeway 
had to be made up, and it was at once apparent that, while a 
few of the richer and larger companies had financial resources 
sufficient to put their house in order, the majority were quite 
unable to do so and would need assistance to a very large extent. 
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It was therefore necessity that brought about the scheme of 
linking the weak companies to the strong ones and then appor- 
tioning to each group a lump sum from the Government as 
compensation for wear and tear. 

After experience of several years of Government control a 
policy of nationalisation would not have been popular in the 
country, and when the Minister of Transport said he would 
not be prepared to administer a nationalised railway system, 
but would produce an alternative, the offer was willingly em- 
braced by the Government. The Railways Act was therefore 
an alternative to nationalisation and in the nature of a bargain. 
The original proposals of the Government contained in the White 
Paper already referred to were modified in the Bill, and in other 
important respects it was amended during its passage through 
Parliament. 

It is true some aspects of the measure were not welcomed by 
the parties most concerned. The railway companies, for instance, 
were not enamoured of the compulsory element in the grouping 
arrangements, but they agreed, knowing that they were getting 
the benefit of the standard revenue provisions and the prompt 
settlement of their war-time claims against the State. Traders 
and the travelling public again were apprehensive of the creation 
of what were spoken of as ‘ transport monopolies,’ but they were 
satisfied with the protection afforded by the Railway Rates 
Tribunal. The railway trade unions also might have contended 
for other provisions relating to labour matters but for the agree- 
ment both with the Government and with the railway companies 
in regard to wages and conditions of service which was given 
effect to in Part IV. of the Bill. It has been said that the 
machinery set up under the Act for the settlement of any disputes 
between the railway companies and their employees is the most 
perfect of any that has yet been devised, and the comparative 
freedom from serious disputes in what had formerly been one of 
the storm centres of labour troubles confirms this. The Central 
and National Wages Boards, first instituted as part of the settle- 
ment of the strike in the autumn of 1919, were reconstituted and 
provision made for the setting up of sectional councils somewhat 
on the lines of the Whitley Committees. These have functioned 
with most satisfactory results, and have led to a better under- 
standing on both sides. In all these circumstances the following 
remarks of Viscount Churchill, chairman of the Great Western 
Railway, soon after the passing of the Act are of special interest : 

I feel that the Railways Act has constituted a new Triple Alliance, the 
allies being the railway companies, the railway employees and the traders, 
and the more I study this Act the more I am impressed that the interest of 
each of these parties lies in the direction of increasing traffic by the railways 
in every possible way and of co-operating to effect economies. 
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PREVIOUS CONSOLIDATION OF RAILWAYS 


The amalgamation of 120 companies into four great groups 
was the basic principle of the Railways Act, and linked up there- 
with were the standard revenue and rates and charges provisions 
and the provisions relating to labour. Although amalgamations 
had been taking place from almost the earliest days of railways, 
Parliament had never really been in favour of such fusions, and 
various Select Committees appointed from time to time affirmed 
their belief in competition and feared the effect of large amalgama- 
tions in creating monopolies. In spite of this, amalgamations 
continued to take place, and at the close of the nineteenth century 
fourteen great companies and a number of subsidiary ones had 
emerged from the mass of small companies which had been formed 
from time to time. In some cases pooling and working agreements 
were entered into in lieu of amalgamation. Great public interest 
was evinced in the proposed working union of the South Eastern 
and London, Chatham and Dover, and later of the Great Northern, 
Great Eastern, and Great Central Railways, and this led to the 
appointment in 1909 of the last of the Special Committees set 
up to deal with the question of amalgamations. The Committee 
reported in 1911 that the effects of the very limited degree of 
competition still existing between the railway companies were not 
necessarily to the public advantage, and came to the conclusion 
that both railways and the public would gain by properly regu- 


lated extension of co-operation rather than by a revival of com- 
petition, even if such revival were possible. No legislation as to 
amalgamations followed the report of this Committee, but the 
outbreak of the European War may be said to mark the end of 
the first railway era, with its long period of growth and develop- 
ment, competition and consolidation. 


THE Four Raitway GROUPS 


The Railways Act, 1921, marks the beginning of an entirely 
new régime in the railway industry and a breakaway from what 
has been described as the ‘ illusory advantages of competition.’ 
The opening clause discloses the design of the whole measure : 


With a view to the reorganisation and more efficient and economical 
working of the railway systems of Great Britain, railways shall be formed 
into groups in accordance with the provisions of this Act, and the principal 
tailway companies in each group shall be amalgamated and other com- 
panies absorbed in manner provided by this Act. 


It was intended that more efficient and economical working 
was to be assisted by the compulsory grouping of the railways 
into the four large companies with which we are now familiar. 
The date given in the Act for the coming into operation of all 
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amalgamation and absorption schemes was July 1, 1923, and 
the companies had just over eighteen months in which to form 
the groups and get them sanctioned by the Amalgamation 
Tribunal. The negotiations between the constituent and sub- 
sidiary companies were necessarily long and difficult, but the 
desire to overcome difficulties which distinguished them enabled 
the greater part of the task to be achieved well within the pre- 
scribed period. In fact the four groups, though not completely 
constituted, were actually operating as such from the commence- 
ment of 1923. The names given to the new groups, taking the 
latter in order of magnitude, were : London Midland and Scottish, 
London and North Eastern, Great Western, and Southern, and 
of these it will be seen that the Great Western Railway was the 
only group which preserved its former title, this having been 
expressly provided for in the Act. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CHARGES TO REVENUE 


The recommendations of the Rates Advisory Committee 
regarding the general revision of railway rates and charges 
which they were asked to undertake by the Minister of Transport 
were embodied in Part III. of the Railways Act and involved the 
setting up of a new court known as the Railway Rates Tribunal. 
In the previous relations of railways and traders there has been 
nothing quite like the Tribunal, which comprises as permanent 
members an experienced lawyer as president, with a person of 
experience in commercial affairs and a person of experience in 
railway business. The Tribunal’s findings upon questions of fact 
are final, appeals to higher courts being possible only upon 
points of law. Unlike the older and more formal Commissions, 
the Tribunal is a business court intended to adjust difficulties in 
a practical rather than a legal manner. 

The most important sections of this part of the Act are those 
(Sections 58 and 59) dealing with the adjustment of charges to 
revenue. The first of these sections directs the Tribunal to 
fix rates and charges for each group at such a level as will, together with the 
other sources of revenue, in the opinion of the Tribunal so far as practicable 
yield, with efficient and economical working and management, an annual 
net revenue equivalent to the aggregate net revenues for the year 1913 of 
all the companies embraced in the groups, together with additions in 
respect of interest on new and unfructified capital expenditure and an 
allowance in respect of economies effected by or in anticipation of 
amalgamation or absorption. 


THE RAILWAY RATES REVISION 


It is over thirty years since the last general revision of railway 
rates was carried through. Following upon the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act of 1888, schedules of maximum rates were 
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imposed by the various Statutory Orders of 1891 and 1892. 
Their effect was to give the railways comparative freedom to 
levy whatever charges they liked within the maximum. This 
liberty was greatly curtailed by the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1894, which provided that if a railway company sought to 
increase any charges and complaint was made that the increase 
was unreasonable, it lay upon the company to prove that the 
increase was reasonable. It was not sufficient to show that the 
charge was within the statutory limit. Under these charging 
powers the companies fixed actual charges known as class rates, 
which in many cases were considerably below the maximum 
powers. In addition they granted to traders what are known as 
exceptional rates, and many millions of these rates appeared upon 
the rate-books of the companies. These rates were fixed by the 
railway companies, not in accordance with any definite scale, but 
on a commercial basis to attract traffic, and it is estimated that 
more than 70 per cent. of goods traffic conveyed by railway is 
carried at exceptional rates. 

The first step towards the introduction of the new system 
of rates and charges was the reclassification of the whole of the 
traffic passing over the railways. This classification was to be 
carried out by the Rates Advisory Committee, whose work would 
then be completed. The existing eight classes of merchandise 
were increased to twenty-one classes, and it was apparently 
hoped that the greater sub-division of classes would enable most, 
if not all, of the exceptional rates to be abolished, but this 
hope has not been realised. 

The new classification having been completed, the Rates 
Advisory Committee ceased to function and was reconstituted 
as the Railway Rates Tribunal. The drawing up of standard 
terms and conditions of conveyance, under which goods are 
carried over the railways, was the first task of the body. As 
in the case of the classification, conflicting opinions were held 
by traders and the railway companies, but after many days of 
discussion a large measure of agreement was arrived at and the 
points in dispute referred to the Tribunal for settlement. This 
is the first time in the history of British railways that standard 
conditions of carriage fixing the liabilities of the companies 
respecting loss of, and damage and delay to, goods have been 
laid down. 


STANDARD RATES 


Then came the fixing of the standard rates and charges. 
These are defined in Section 32 of the Act as being the charges 
which on and from the appointed day the railway companies are 
entitled to make for all services rendered in respect of which the 
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charges are fixed. Schedules of the charges estimated to produce 
the required revenue were submitted by the railway companies. 
To these the traders promptly objected, but after prolonged sittings 
which lasted for many weeks, during which arguments were 
heard from eminent counsel on both sides, the actual amounts of 
the standard charges were fixed by the Tribunal. These standard 
charges for merchandise traffic, together with a schedule of 
standard fares and other sources of income, are calculated to 
enable the companies to earn a certain specified net revenue. 
It is sometimes stated that the object of the revision of charges 
was to ensure to the railways a sufficient revenue to enable them 
to pay a dividend of 5 per cent., but this is not so. The Railways 
Act guarantees no such financial results, and while in a year of 
commercial prosperity dividends equal to those paid in 1913 may 
be possible, the actual profits still depend, as in the past, on the 
volume of traffic carried during each year. Under present trade 
conditions it may be a hard struggle to reach the standard. 
The Act limits the profits, but no definite limit can be put to the 
losses. 
EXCEPTIONAL RATES 


There is an elaborate set of provisions in the Act relating to 
exceptional rates, the main purpose of which appears to be to 
restrict their application. It has been estimated that in past 
years some 70,000,000 special rates have been granted by the 
railways for specific traffics to meet the special needs of industry. 
A large proportion of these are now obsolete, as for various 
reasons the particular traffic has ceased to pass. The companies 
recognise that under the new scheme of charges exceptional rates 
must continue in order to create as little disturbance as possible 
to trade. They have therefore had to ascertain how many of the 
exceptional rates now on the rate-books are ‘live ’ rates, and, 
after consultation with the large trading organisations, a scheme 
was agreed under which they have taken a record of all such 
rates used since the beginning of 1924. By the provisions of 
Section 36 of the Act all exceptional rates which are less than 
5 per cent. below the standard rates will be cancelled on the 
appointed day, while those between 5 per cent. and 40 per cent. 
below the standard rates will be continued if they have been 
made use of at any time within the period named above. Rates 
more than 40 per cent. below the standard can be continued 
with the approval of the Tribunal. 


Co-PARTNERSHIP WITH THE PUBLIC 


The standard charges will be in force for a period of one year 
from the appointed day. At the end of that time they will be 
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reviewed by the Tribunal in the light of actual experience of their 
working, particularly as to whether they have caused an increase 
or diminution of affected traffic, and whether the rates are tend- 
ing to produce more than the amount allotted to them in the 
standard revenues. Formerly a railway company was entitled 
to keep all the profit it could make, but by Section 59 of the 
Railways Act it is provided that, if on any such review it is found 
that the net revenue is substantially in excess of the standard 
revenue and is likely to continue, the Tribunal will reduce all or 
some of the standard charges (and exceptional charges corre- 
spondingly) in order to effect a reduction of 80 per cent. of the 
excess. In other words, out of every rool. excess profits earned 
by the railways 8ol. is to go to the public in the shape of reduced 
rates and fares. The remaining 20 per cent. is to be added to the 
standard revenue, but this addition will be forfeited if in a sub- 
sequent year the revenue falls below the standard. This clause in 
the Act is destined to have a far-reaching effect. It sets up the 
principle of co-partnership, and provides a direct incentive to the 
user of the railway to take an interest in its welfare and finan- 
cial prosperity. The Act also provides that if the net revenue 
received is less than the standard revenue required, charges are 
to be correspondingly increased to enable the standard revenue 
to be obtained. It is obvious, therefore, that the more traffic sent 
by rail the greater the prospect of reduced rates. In fact this 
is the sole manner in which reductions of rates and fares can be 
ensured. The railways are required to earn a modest but suffi- 
cient revenue to enable them to carry out their obligations to the 
public. In the new order of things the ordinary passenger, the 
season ticket holder, and the excursionist, no less than the trader, 
will be helping towards lower rates and fares. The greater the 
volume of traffic, the better for the users of the railway. 


EFFECT OF THE REVISION OF RATES 


The altered conception of rail transport set out in the prin- 
ciple of standard revenue as a substitute for rates charged under 
statutory maxima is the greatest change in railway practice for 
more than half a century. There will be little alteration in 
passenger fares, but from January I a modernised system of 
charging based upon throughout mileage will be introduced. The 
standard charges will be those which have been in force since the 
reduction in fares in January 1923, but some local departures 
from the scale will be abolished or reduced in amount. A uniform 
method of compiling season ticket rates in place of the various 
methods previously in force will be brought into operation. In 
numerous instances the present rates will be reduced, while some 
which are below the scale may have to be increased, but not by 
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more than 10 per cent., while in most cases season ticket holders 
will find that there will be no change. Workmen’s fares will be 
standardised on a new basis below the general level of the existing 
fares 

Goods traffic, on the other hand, will undergo some striking 
changes, but more in method than in alteration of actual rates, 
as the rates themselves will be, in the main, those which are now 
current. Charges for merchandise by goods train are built up so 
that for each mile over twenty miles the average cost per ton per 
mile decreases as the distance increases—e.g., the conveyance 
charge on class 12 traffic is arrived at as under : 


For first twenty miles. - 3°75d. per ton per mile 
Next thirty miles . , . 2°65d. “ a 
Next fifty miles. d . 2°20d. a a 
For remainder of distance . 1°60d. - 


in order that far-off areas should not be unduly handicapped 
in their endeavour to reach profitable markets. Under the old 
system the charges over each railway were calculated separately, 
so that if two or more railways were concerned the charges would 
be higher than for an equal distance on one railway. The new 
system abolishes this method of calculation, and the charges for 
a given distance will be the same no matter how many railways 


are passed over during the journey. This adoption of the con- 
tinuous mileage system is estimated to cost about 1,000,000. 
per annum in railway revenue. 

The ‘standard’ charges operating from the appointed day 
correspond to the old ‘ class’ rates. They are not maxima, but 
actual charges, and must not be varied except by way of excep- 
tional rates, in the granting of which the railway companies will 
still have wide discretionary powers. 


RATES TRIBUNAL’S FURTHER DUTIES 


The main business of the Railway Rates Tribunal prior to the 
‘appointed day’ was to fix the gross and standard revenues of 
the four railway groups and settle the standard charges, but their 
full powers do not come into operation until the appointed day. 
Apart from the periodical review of rates and charges and other 
statutory duties, the chief function of the Tribunal is to act 
as a readily accessible and inexpensive court before which the 
trader may seek relief from any rate or charge which he considers 
unreasonable or obtain a decision in regard to any dispute which 
has arisen between himself and the railway companies The 
trader therefore will have facilities for seeking relief which he 
has never hitherto enjoyed. 
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SomE RESULTS OF AMALGAMATION 


For some time past there has been a tendency to lay the 
blame for any dissatisfaction with railway working upon the 
grouping system. The vast economies foreshadowed by the 
Minister responsible for the Railways Bill in Parliament have not 
materialised. Economies of that nature take years to bring 
about, and in the case of standardisation, for instance, may 
entail increased expenditure first. At the same time it is claimed 
that very material savings have already resulted, especially in 
regard to overhead charges. The real test of grouping economies 
is what would have been the additional cost to-day of working 
the 120 amalgamated companies as separate undertakings under 
present-day burdens, and this is estimated to be at least 
10,000,000/. The railway industry has been resuscitated and 
stabilised not so much by economies arising out of the grouping 
as by the strong companies supporting the weak. Many of the 
smaller lines were badly equipped, their locomotives weak, the 
rolling stock worn and obsolete in pattern, and they were unable 
to raise further capital for improvements. They have benefited 
in every way by absorption into the larger systems, and have 
therefore been able to give better service to the public, but the 
task of bringing them up to present-day standards has been costly 
and laborious. 

Standardisation of production in locomotive and carriage 
works, which will ultimately result in greater output ‘at less 
cost, has been materially advanced. Mass production methods 
have been brought to perfection in railway workshops together 
with standardisation of locomotives, with the result that in 
the case of one group, for example, the number of different 
types of locomotives has been reduced from 145 to two types 
only. 

As to electrification, the world’s greatest electric suburban 
system has been planned, built, and put into successful operation 
on the Southern Railway in quicker time than anything of the 
kind has ever been done before in this or any other country. The 
old companies could never have afforded to electrify. 

The circumstances in which the new groups were introduced 
were adverse in the extreme, but, in spite of the abnormally bad 
state of trade, with consequent decreased traffics, large sums 
amounting to over 20,000,000/. have been spent by the com- 
panies on capital account in works necessary to enable them to 
deal with their traffic efficiently and economically. 

To the trader and the public material concessions in rates and 
fares have been made since grouping took place, and the extent 
of these may perhaps be realised if it is said that, had the 1920 
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scale of charges remained in operation, the companies’ revenue in 
1925 would have been approximately 56,000,000/. greater. 

Train services have been improved enormously and trains are 
more frequent and more convenient to the public, and are com- 
posed of heavier, more comfortable, and more modern stock. 
New types of locomotives, more powerful than any hitherto used, 
have been introduced recently by each of the four groups, and 
longer non-stop runs have been rendered possible. The induce- 
ments to the holiday-maker to travel by rail are greater than any 
previously offered. Fast trains have been scheduled to serve 
every part of the country. Corridor rolling stock for excursion 
trains has been increased, and restaurant cars are now attached 
to every train of importance. Long-distance freight trains, fitted 
with the vacuum brake, run at high speeds, enabling delivery of 
traffic to be effected the day following despatch. The farmer 
also in many districts has been assisted by the collection or 
delivery of his produce and requirements within a radius of five or 
ten miles of the railway. 

On the whole, services to the public for both passengers and 
freight have been restored to pre-war efficiency, and large schemes 
of improvement for the better handling of traffic are in view. 
Railway rates, taking the average since the war, are lower than 
the average increased costs of all other commodities and services 
in the same period, so that railway users have gained in that way, 
just as they also gained by railway rates not being raised during 
the actual war years. It is claimed, therefore, that, in spite of 
the initial difficulties of reorganisation and assimilation during the 
transition period through which the railways have been passing, 
together with continued bad trade and the intense competition of 
their road motor rivals, the grouping of the railways has been a 
success, and, with a revival of trade, the British railways will 
continue to prove themselves, in the words of the Minister of 
Transport, ‘ superior to any in the world.’ 


A. W. ARTHURTON. 
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THE MILLSTONE OF LOCAL RATING 


THERE is a feeling of disquiet throughout the country in regard 
to the great increases which have been taking place in local 
rating, and students of public affairs are genuinely anxious about 
the situation which is developing. Industry is suffering from the 
load of local rates, which are a millstone round its neck and 
threaten to submerge it. In these circumstances it is worth con- 
sidering what the actual position is, how it might be remedied, 
and in what manner a reduction of expenditure could be achieved. 

As regards the increase which has occurred in local rates, the 
following are the particulars for the district with which I am most 
familiar—namely, Glasgow ; and these may be taken as typical 
of what has been happening throughout the country : 


1913-14. 1927-28. Increase per pound, 
s. d. ar s. d. 


Municipal rates ‘ - 4 5% +7 2 2 8& 


Poor, lunacy, etc., rates . I 7} 4 4 2 8 
Education rates ‘ sid Ge 2 62 r o} 


7 7% ™4 1 6 54 

eee —— eheeenteene 
Great as these increases are, they are even greater than they 
appear, for the assessed rental of the city has much increased, 
and the rate per pound produces correspondingly more. The 
assessable rental in 1913 was 7,473,325/. and in 1926 11,484,6181., 
and as this represents about the same increase as that in the cost 
of living, practically no increase in the rate per pound should 
have been necessary to obtain the same services as before the war. 

The increase of local rates is a hardship on the householder, 
and a serious one for those with small incomes. As regards the 
wage-earner, however, in addition to having to bear this burden, 
his livelihood is endangered by the industry upon which he is 
dependent being enfeebled and possibly extinguished by the 
incidence of these rates. 

_ The increase of rates is undoubtedly jeopardising industry. A 
manufacturer when fixing the price at which he will sell the 
article which he produces obviously has to add together all the 
items of his expenses, to the total of which he adds his profit, 
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which gives him his selling price. One of these items is local 
rates, and when these are increased he must increase his selling 
price also. 

It is clear, however, that there is a limit to what he can do in 
this respect, for he cannot raise his selling price above the current 
world price. When this point is reached, the only thing for him 
to do is to sacrifice his profit and then to reduce wages, and if 
this is not sufficient he must close his factory. In this case the 
burden of local rates upon the factories which still continue 
running becomes correspondingly heavier, and they suffer in an 
increasing degree from the evil which has already destroyed one 
of them. At the last annual meeting of the Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
and Doublers’ Association, Ltd., Mr. Herbert W. Lee, the chair- 
man, said that the local taxation showed an increase over 1914 
of 300 per cent. At the last annual meeting of Messrs. John 
Brown & Co., Ltd., Lord Aberconway, the chairman, stated that, 
‘ taking a full output of steel, the rates at Atlas Works amounted 
to nearly 2/. a ton on all the steel they sent out.’ 

The effect on industry of our present system of local rating 
cannot be regarded as other than pernicious and dangerous, 
one of its greatest defects being that taxation is levied without 
any regard to ability to pay. 

Another respect in which the present system of local rating is 
doing an enormous injury is in regard to housing. This is seen 
most clearly in Scotland and in England, where compounding is 
the custom. A consideration of the situation in Scotland will 
make this clear. 

Here the rates are levied by making the owner pay about 
half and the tenant the other half. In fixing his rents the owner 
has therefore to include an amount for the rates he has to pay. 
Assuming, for instance, that the owner’s rates are 5s. in the 
pound—in Glasgow they are actually 6s. 1d. per pound—if the 
rent which it is necessary to charge for the house is 15/. it is clear 
that in order to obtain that sum the owner must fix his rent at 20/., 
seeing that he will have to pay 5/. in rates, being 5s. per pound 
on 20/., leaving him with the net rent of 15/. When rates increase 
he has to increase his rent accordingly in order to maintain his 
net rent. It is the misrepresentation of this fact by the Socialists 
in the Glasgow neighbourhood which has been the cause of their 
success and has gained for this neighbourhood such an unenviable 
notoriety. They have exploited the situation by comparing 
rents in this neighbourhood with those of similar houses in 
England, where the owner has not to include rates in his rent, 
representing to the electors that they were being rack-rented, 
a propaganda which was, of course, specially effective when rents 
had to be increased on account of rates being put up. The position 
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of the Scottish householder is at present desperate, owing to this 
propaganda and to the Government having given way to Socialist 
pressure in connexion with it when the Rent Restriction Act 
was passed in 1920. The Bill originally laid down that the owners 
could increase their rents to cover the increase in local rates, but 
an amendment was accepted by which the increase was limited 
to that at the time the Bill was passed. Elementary justice 
demanded that when such an amendment was accepted it should 
have been complemented by a stipulation that these rates should 
be the maximum that the owner would be called upon to pay. 
This was, however, not done, and the position to-day accordingly 
is that, whilst the owner’s rates in 1919-20, when the Bill was 
passed, amounted to 4s. 2d. per pound, they amount in 1927-28 to 
6s. 1d., an increase of Is. 11d. per pound. The Act, however, 
deals with pre-war property, on which it is almost invariable to 
find a mortgage, as, strange though it may appear to-day, pro- 
perty used to be looked upon as a safe and desirable security for 
trust funds. These mortgages were usually for two-thirds of the 
value of the property, so that when this is the case the practical 
effect is that the owner has to pay an increase of three times 
Is. 11d., namely 5s. 9d., per pound. This would be a terrible 
increase if it were on the net return from the property; but it 
is on the far greater amount of the assessed rental—that is to 
say, the gross return without deduction of repairs and expenses. 
Such overwhelming taxation would be incredible if it were not 
true. The incidence of taxation on the Scottish houseowner is 
not merely unjust ; it is criminal. This is the reason why housing 
has not proceeded at so great a rate in Scotland as in England ; 
nor can there ever be any hope of satisfactory housing in Scotland 
as long as this system of rating exists. Here again we see the 
vice of local taxation being applied without consideration of the 
ability to pay. 

What remedies are, then, proposed to ease this grievous 
burden of local taxation? There are two which are commonly 
heard of—namely, in the first place, that propaganda should be 
carried on amongst the electorate to induce them to insist upon 
economy being practised, and, in the second place, that a more 
experienced class of man should be secured to stand for our local 
authorities. 

As regards the first of these proposals, there seems to be little 
chance of anything effective being done. The franchise is now 
so widely extended that there are large masses of people who do 
not and have no inclination to understand the position, whilst 
they are easily misled by demagogues ; anda certain proportion— 
those who are in receipt of poor relief and who have, nevertheless, 
votes—may actually be in favour of extravagance. 
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As regards the second of these proposals, it is becoming every 
year more difficult to get experienced men to stand for local 
authorities, for the reason that their work has been so greatly 
extended within recent years that such men can no longer spare 
the necessary time. 

What, then, is to be done? The answer seems to be that 
the whole system is wrong. It is generally conceded that one 
of the great principles of success is concentration, and the 
fault of our system of local taxation is that it violates this 
principle. 

In this respect it is well to examine what actually occurs. 

Every spring the Budget is introduced into the House of 
Commons, and before it is brought forward the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to give deep thought to his expenditure, which 
will be the subject of hostile and penetrating criticism from the 
Opposition, whilst the attention of all the thoughtful people in 
the electorate will also be concentrated on his proposals. The 
attention of the whole country is thus, as far as it is possible 
to concentrate such attention, focussed on the Budget and engaged 
upon the problem of seeing that the coat is cut in accordance with 
the cloth. 

After this is concluded, however, what takes place? All the 
local authorities—the town councils, the boards of guardians (in 
Scotland the parish councils) and the education authorities— 
great spending bodies without practically any attention or con- 
trol on the part of the electorate, calmly assess huge sums which 
have to be met by the ratepayers. It is as if people on a ship 
with four Jeaks in it concentrated all their attention upon stopping 
one leak and thereafter ignored the others, which, it will be 
agreed, would be preposterously foolish. Yet it is what is being 
done to-day in regard to taxation; and, after all, the average 
man is not greatly to be blamed, for the time which he can give 
to public affairs is limited, and the consideration of them should 
be made easy and not difficult for him. 

The remedy, therefore, seems to be obvious. It is that, as 
attention is given by the whole country to the Budget when an 
attempt is made to cut our coat according to our cloth, all the 
local taxation which can be should be transferred to Parliament 
to be levied in the general Budget. 

As regards the services rendered by the boards of guardians 
and the education authorities, there is no reason why these 
should not be budgeted for by Parliament, whilst as regards 
municipal rates, they might be controlled and reduced by methods 
which will be dealt with later. Indeed, as regards the transfer 
of the rates of the boards of guardians and the education autho- 
rities to Parliament, consideration will show that there is not 
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merely no reason why they should not be thus transferred, but 
that for other reasons they ought to be. 

Taking the boards of guardians’ rates in the first place, these 
are for the relief of the poor and for the relief of the able-bodied 
unemployed. 

Now, as regards the relief of the poor, it was quite natural in 
the olden days that the parish should look after this. Means of 
communication by stage-coaches were few, difficult, and very 
expensive, and it was natural that each parish should look after 
its own poor. In these days, however, when means of communica- 
tion are so great, so varied and so cheap, and the poor of the 
population can drift about from one centre to another, there is 
no adequate check that a parish is really looking after its own 
poor alone and is not also relieving many whose needs would 
more correctly be met by other parishes. Therefore modern 
means of communication have made the true area for relief the 
country, and not the parish, and the Government should accord- 
ingly provide for the poor. 

As regards the relief of the able-bodied unemployed, the same 
reasons apply as in the case of the poor; but in this case it is 
peculiarly unfair that it should be treated on a parish basis, 
because it means that precisely those parishes have to bear the 
heaviest cost of relief which are least able to afford it. When 
industry is flourishing the profits from it are distributed throughout 
the whole country and enjoyed in neighbourhoods far removed from 
the industrial parishes in which the works happen to be situated. 
Therefore, when industry is bad and the men are unemployed, 
the whole country which has enjoyed the prosperity of the works 
should contribute to the relief of their unemployed. Unemploy- 
ment relief should therefore be a national burden. 

Then, as regards the education rates, the same arguments 
largely apply. The standard of education is laid down by Govern- 
ment, and it should provide in the Budget such a sum as is 
thought right to expend on education and allocate it to the 
authorities in the different districts in the proportions falling 
to them. We should then really have efficient administration by 
the education authority, for efficiency would then consist in the 
authority giving the best service for the money allocated to it, 
and inefficiency would quickly be shown up through one authority 
not giving as good a service as another of the same importance. 

Incidentally, taxation by Parliament for boards of guardians 
and education purposes instead of by local authorities would 
remove, in respect of these rates, the injustice of which limited 
companies at present complain—that they have no say in regard 
to the rates which they are called upon to pay. 

In this manner, as far as the boards of guardians and the 
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education rates are concerned, there would be effective control by 
Parliament. 

Parliament would, further, no longer be able to legislate 
for social services and leave the local authorities to pay for them, 
thus taking the glory of the act without having to increase the 
Budget to provide for it. This is a case of calling the tune and 
not paying the piper, which is thoroughly pernicious, as it 
conduces to recklessness in legislation. The transfer of the 
rates of the boards of guardians and education authorities to 
Parliament would mean an enormous relief to industry, and the 
control which would be effected by Parliament would be of 
benefit to the whole country, as it would restrict and reduce the 
amount being expended. 

As regards municipal rates, one method in which a reduction 
could be secured would be by the more efficient and businesslike 
administration of the municipal trading undertakings, such as 
the tramways, electricity departments and gas departments. The 
craze for municipalisation has to a large extent been the undoing 
of our municipal government, partly on account of the unneces- 
sary burden put upon the shoulders of members of town councils 
and partly owing to the abuses which are bound to creep into 
all systems of municipalisation, which, after all, is only national- 
isation on a small scale. 

At present these trading undertakings are managed by com- 
mittees consisting of members of the town council, who act, or 
are supposed to act, as boards of directors act on public com- 
panies. Now, why should such people be expected to give their 
services for nothing ? That a man should give his services for 
nothing for a charitable or philanthropic purpose is an excellent 
trait of character, but there is a lack of sense, and no particular 
worthiness, in a man’s giving his services for nothing on a trading 
undertaking. It should not be expected of him, and, as can be 
foreseen in such circumstances, the supervision and work is not 
well done. To solve this difficulty the correct step to take would 
be to have the trading departments of corporations administered 
in future by boards of directors paid as would be the boards of 
directors of similar public companies ; but these directors would 
not be chosen from members of the town council, but would be 
men of recognised business ability, chosen in the same way as 
directors of public companies. They would be answerable to the 
town council for the undertakings being carried on in a profitable 
manner, and the profits would go to the town for its use and 
enjoyment. That these profits would be substantial if the under- 
takings were carried on under such direction there can be no 
doubt. Incidentally, there would no longer be the over-staff- 
ing of departments, which, under the present system, is almost 
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inevitable. A man is no sooner returned to the town council and 
has a seat on the committee of one of these undertakings than he 
is pestered by electors in his constituency for jobs in it, and, 
however conscientious the manager of the department may be, he 
cannot resist the pressure put upon him by members of his 
committee to find jobs for their friends. 

The trading departments of corporations having been pro- 
vided for in this manner, there would remain their necessities, 
such as cleansing, lighting, police, etc., to be dealt with, and to 
attend to these it would be well to appoint a city manager. This 
has actually been done in America with excellent results. The 
saving which such an official has been able to effect is said to be 
extraordinary, and the time of members of the town councils has 
been greatly saved. Such a manager puts forward each year an 
estimate of what he will require to carry on the city’s services, 
and this is considered, debated, and passed by the town council. 
Once his budget has been passed he is left a free hand in the 
administration of it. 

The work of the town council, if these proposals were adopted, 
would be enormously reduced, and it would be again possible to 
get the more experienced type of man to enter it, as he would be 
able to spare the time for the work, which he cannot at present do 
as it is so excessive. 

This time is made even more excessive than it need be owing 
to the deliberate action of the Labour members, who are mostly 
trade union officials, acting, apparently, on the calculated policy 
of making service on town councils impossible to the most 
desirable type of man. 

To resume what has been said, in order to relieve industry 
and other ratepayers from the millstone of local rates the rates 
of the boards of guardians and of the education authorities should 
no longer be levied by them, but Parliament should budget every 
year for the sums necessary for the whole country. Industry 
would at once be relieved, there would no longer be the blind 
method of assessing without consideration of the ability to pay, 
and there would be control of our expenditure so that it bore a 
reasonable relation to our income. As regards municipal rates, 
corporation trading undertakings should be transferred to 
independent boards of directors and the control of the general 
services to a city manager. Affairs would then be carried on in 
a far more efficient, economical, and profitable manner, which 
would result in a reduction of rates. 

The result for the nation would be controlled and reduced 
expenditure 

P. D. RipGE-BEEDLE. 





THE RISE AND FALL OF INDIVIDUALISM 


WE are familiar to weariness with the various depressing inferences 
that may be drawn from the modern study of human origins. 
Bishops and journalists vie with one another in exploiting all 
those aspects of our alleged kinship with the brutes that are 
calculated to lower the sense of human dignity. Yet the most 
remarkable fact about primitive man that has been established 
by anthropological research is definitely on the side of the angels. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the history of moral philosophy 
during the last three centuries will agree that the crux of the 
controversy, as between the idealists and those who took a low 
view of human nature, was the question of the possibility of 
disinterested benevolence. Hobbes and the various ‘ naturalist ’ 
schools that followed him asserted with the utmost confidence 
that human nature was originally and fundamentally selfish, and 
that the apparent regard for the good of others, which plays so 
large a part in civilised life, was always a disguised form of 
selfishness. The theory of evolution was welcomed by thinkers 
of this type as helping them to account, in a natural and easy 
way, for the gradual transformation of purely self-regarding 
instincts into the complex motives which now actuate the moral 
life. The idealists, on the other hand, were chiefly concerned to 
maintain that benevolence was as integral an element in human 
nature as self-love; and though Bishop Butler, among others, 
was crushingly successful in proving the point, so far as regards 
civilised man, it was felt by the disputants on both sides that 
‘ primitive man’ was a stumbling-block to the idealists, and, if 
we may change the metaphor, a trump-card in the hand of the 
naturalists. 

The state of Nature, according to Hobbes and his successors, 
was a state of war, in which each man pursued the satisfaction of 
his own desires and necessarily regarded every other man as his 
enemy. What we call morality was the result of an original 
compact by which men agreed to forego the satisfaction of certain 
of their appetites at one another’s expense in order not to be 
disturbed in the gratification of the rest. Man, in fact, became 
moral and law-abiding, not for the good of others, but for his 
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own sake, because thereby he secured the maximum of selfish 
pleasure. 

This was the picture of primitive human society drawn by 
the cynics, which for generations the idealists hardly dared to 
challenge. It was based, of course, not on facts, but on the 
shallow psychology which supposed that desire for pleasure and 
aversion from pain are the only possible motives for human 
action; and by a process of circular reasoning, which is not 
uncommon in the history of philosophy, it was often appealed to 
as evidence in support of that psychology. For once, at any 
rate, the cynics have been definitely proved wrong. Modern 
scientific inquiry has established beyond possibility of question 
that man is, and has always been, what Aristotle called him, a 
political animal. The social instinct, which leads him to prefer 
a common to a private good, has been present and powerful in 
his nature from his first appearance on this planet. The primitive 
egoist, who could only be bullied into a semblance of morality 
by the fear of kings and priests and ghosts, was a myth ; and all 
the laborious treatises which have beer written to show how 
egoism developed into altruism are so much waste paper. Un- 
selfishness is as primitive and fundamental a characteristic of 
human nature as selfishness. 

Here, surely, is a scientific discovery: quite as important to 
Christian theologians as our alleged descent from simian ancestors. 
But it would seem that people who make a fetish of telling the 
truth, in public as in private life, are always very much happier 
in expressing unpleasant truths. The victory of science over 
superstition is only interesting to them when the superstition 
that is destroyed happens to be of a generous or encouraging 
tendency. 

The real problem of social evolution is, in fact, the opposite 
of what it was long supposed to be. Instead of asking how a 
number of isolated and mutually hostile individuals were induced 
to submit to the restraints of social and political life, the philo- 
sopher is rather called upon to explain how the individual ever 
succeeded, in some degree, in emancipating himself from the 
tyranny of the group over his actions, his words, and his inmost 
thoughts. Man was not born individualist, nor was individualism 
thrust upon him. It was a late, a laborious, and an incomplete 
achievement. Personal liberty, in the full and positive sense of 
the words, was the crowning discovery of European civilisation. 
It was the goal to which the movement of European history 
seemed to be tending through tears and blood and with many 
a temporary check, but, on the whole, with a growing clearness 
of direction and steadiness of impulse, when, suddenly, new 
factors appeared, in both the material and the intellectual 
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environment, which threaten to undo the work of centuries, and 
not merely to impede but actually to reverse the previous course 
of our development. The danger is real and pressing. The 
most powerful forces in modern life, whether for good or for 
evil, are alike hostile to individuality ; while few people seem 
either to realise the value of what they are so light-heartedly 
relinquishing, or to conceive the possibility of effective resistance 
to the rapid encroachments of the herd. If we briefly review: 
the long historical travail of which individuality was born, we 
shall be less disposed to underestimate its importance for human 
well-being, and the study of the process by which a free personality 
was achieved will perhaps suggest expedients by which it may 
yet be maintained amid all the mechanising and levelling 
influences of modern life. 

The first civilised communities of Europe of which we possess 
any full or intimate knowledge were the city-States of Greece. 
In them, as in the sister-community of Rome, the idea of man 
was realised only in and through the State. They produced 
many brilliant individuals; but even the most brilliant, a Plato 
or an Aristotle, persisted in conceiving of man primarily as a 
citizen. It was only when the independence of the cities was 
broken down, first by the Macedonian and then by the Roman 
Empire, that thinkers arose who contemplated man in isolation 
from any particular form of society. The later Greek philo- 
sophies, especially Stoicism and Epicureanism, were the first 
reasoned expressions of what we call individualism. They had 
one ambition, to make the individual self-sufficing and invulner- 
able to all the attacks of fate or accident. Their ideal, therefore, 
was almost purely negative; and though their influence, and 
their popularity, under the Roman emperors was enormous, it is 
remarkable that their ideal underwent no development or enrich- 
ment. It is customary to deplore the decay of political life 
and public spirit which led to or accompanied this concentration 
of interest on the individual, and to dismiss the imperial age as 
merely decadent. Yet something was gained where much, no 
doubt, was lost ; and the last achievement of the classical culture 
was not the least important—to detach man from the herd, and 
to leave the naked ego confronted by the cosmos. 

Into this world of defiant, if barren, individualism came 
Christianity, with its proclamation of the unique and absolute 
value of the soul. The Confessions of St. Augustine, which were 
written when Christianity had established itself and the empire 
was visibly collapsing under the barbarian inroads, prove, if 
proof were needed, that the new religion had not altered the 
focus of interest. It is still the individual that matters supremely ; 
but his new relation to God (and, through God, to his fellow-men) 
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has given to his individualism a positive content which is capable 
of almost infinite development. The witness of Augustine is 
all-important ; for not only was he the greatest man of his age, 
but his influence was dominant in theology for the next thousand 
years. 

Consequently, when civil society rises once more from th 
chaos of the Dark Ages, in the shape which we know generally 
as Feudalism, we are not surprised to find that the individual, in 
spite of appearances to the contrary, has really consolidated his 
position. It is the golden age of authority, and of an authority 
that claims especially to control the inner life; but that very 
claim is based on the absolute and equal worth of every soul. 
Personality has acquired a new depth of meaning and a new 
sharpness of outline, and the romantic spirit is born. Romance 
is hard to define, but at least it stands for personal adventure in 
life and art ; nor should it be forgotten that the feudal system 
itself was a network of strictly personal relations. 

With the Renaissance the modern world begins. The indi- 
vidual was born in the decay of classical civilisation. In the 
Middle Ages he was under tutelage, with the Church for his 
guardian. At the Renaissance he ‘ cometh forth as a bridegroom 
out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a giant to run his course.’ 
The men of the Renaissance were individualist to the finger-tips. 
Hamlet and Falstaff, who represent the two poles of Shakespeare’s 
creative energy, are alike in this. The melancholy of the one 
and the humour of the other spring from their vivid consciousness 
of personal detachment. Montaigne in France, Robert Burton 
or Sir Thomas Browne in England are typical examples of the 
Renaissance culture. They are also notorious, not to say fan- 
tastical, egoists. Indeed, the melancholy so characteristic of the 
time was nothing but individualism run mad with brooding on 
man’s boundless capacity and the brevity of his span. 

If we now make a stride of 300 years to the present day, the 
change is like passing from a roomful of rich and glowing per- 
sonalities to the grey monotony of a public meeting. We begin 
to think of men in classes and masses. Social problems and 
economic questions dominate the attention. The centre of 
interest has shifted from the individual to the herd. Men in 
St. Augustine’s day had despaired of society, and were absorbed 
in the destiny of the individual. In Shakespeare’s day they 
were superbly confident about the individual and indifferent to 
society, except so far as Church or King might claim a chivalrous 
loyalty. To-day we have despaired of the individual, and seek 
a refuge from our despair in schemes for the improvement of 
society. We are ‘herd-conscious’ to a degree that has no 
parallel in history. Prophets like Dean Inge frequently warn 
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us of a possible return of barbarism. If domination of the 
individual by the herd is a symptom of barbarism, as research 
seems to show, the danger is pressing indeed. 

It is not hard to discern the causes of the modern depreciation 
of the individual, nor the period at which they began to operate 
powerfully. They are, briefly, the growth of population and the 
application of scientific method to human life; both date from 
the beginning of the last century. The effect of over-population 
is obvious ; each man counts for less, because there are so many 
men. The effect of science is almost. equally obvious, but it 
is unfashionable and ungrateful to dwell on the inherent dis- 
advantages of a method to which we owe so many comforts and 
conveniences. However, the truth must be faced, especially by 
those who believe, with J. S. Mill, that individuality is an element, 
perhaps the chief element, in human well-being. 

Theoretically it is the function of science to discover uni- 
formity and to formulate ‘laws.’ Practically it is her business 
to apply those laws to the production of uniform results. In 
both aspects she necessarily ignores individuality, which has, in 
truth, no existence for her, since her concern is only with what 
is common to a number of instances. Especially in dealing with 
human beings does this preference of science for the many over 
the one come to the fore, just because human beings possess more 
individuality than other things. The fewer the number of men 
you contemplate, the more their differences count ; when they 
run into millions the differences seem to cancel out. To take a 
simple instance: of ten men, or a hundred, you cannot foretell 
how many will die in a given period. Of a million, you can 
predict with fair accuracy, not only how many will die, but what 
diseases will kill them. The insurance societies are there to 
prove it. 

The application of science to industry coincided with a sudden 
and enormous increase in the populations of Europe. Indeed it 
was the use of machinery to multiply the necessaries of life and 
to facilitate transport which was mainly responsible for that 
increase and for its concentration in towns. More children were 
born, and more survived, because more was produced to support 
them, and also because the sciences of medicine and hygiene 
reduced the mortality due to epidemic and other diseases. At 
last a sort of equilibrium has apparently been reached, since even 
in England the death-rate has overtaken the birth-rate. 

At the same time a psychological change of vast importance 
has been going on. Not only have men been congregating in 
larger masses than ever before, but, owing to the spread of educa- 
tion and the raising of the standard of life, those masses have 
become self-conscious in an altogether new sense. Especially 
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have they become conscious of wants and desires which have not 
previously been felt by the masses as distinct from the classes. 
They demand luxuries, amusements, refinements and oppor- 
tunities, both material and intellectual, which have hitherto been 
the privilege of the few. The justice of their demand is generally 
Tecognised, and, even if it were not, it is capable, with the aid of 
science, of creating its own supply. And here we come to the 
crux of the situation. Science can, and increasingly does, supply 
these things to ever larger numbers ; and it is conceivable that 
in a few generations she might supply them to all alike. But she 
does so at a price—the price of standardisation, which is only 
another name for organisation. You can educate everybody, and 
educate them well, if you organise education skilfully enough, 
but the more efficient your organisation, the more uniform will 
be its results. You can house everybody well, but only if you 
give everybody the same bathroom, the best possible bathroom, 
but for that very reason the same in every house. Most people 
will hold that this is a better state of things than one in which 
one man has a bath of porphyry while hundreds of others have 
no bath at all. It may be better, but it is less favourable to 
individuality. 

It may be argued that, if the general level were ever thus raised 
to a height at present hardly imaginable, there would only be 
the more scope for individuality ; that health, cleanliness, com- 
fort, and a good education are, after all, as necessary as bread, 
though we regard them now as luxuries available only to a small 
minority ; and that, if everyone were on an equality in these 
respects, the differences which foster individuality would begin, 
so to speak, from that level. It would mean, in fact, that all 
men started with an equality in ‘ advantages’ instead of a few 
having the advantages and the rest a miserable equality in handi- 
cap. That, presumably, is the ideal of Socialism in its more 
rational forms. To suppose that such a thing is possible is totally 
to misunderstand the nature of science—to imagine that you can 
say to it, ‘Thus far, and no farther.’ You cannot. Every 
piece of successful organisation is necessarily and logically a step 
to further organisation. The more you organise, the more you 
must. organise ; and the necessity is psychological as well as 
logical. People who work in masses, and as units in groups, 
lose the power of acting in any other way. Side by side with the 
organisation of work we can already see the organisation of 
leisure progressing by leaps and bounds. The herd instinct is 
powerful enough in any case, and when it is backed, as it is 
increasingly, by the organising, levelling, unifying tendency of 
applied science, there is reason to fear that it may become 
irresistible. 
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It is a humiliating confession, but it is the truth, that the 
leaders of Bolshevism (if we can trust Herr Fiilép-Miller’s account) 
have been the first clearly to see the logical goal of industrial 
civilisation—to grasp that the complete mechanisation of life is 
the one sure means of achieving equality, and that it involves 
the sacrifice of the individual. Herr Fiilép-Miller crystallises 
their doctrine in the statement that ‘ the true path of salvation 
leads through the annihilation of the individual in a “‘ mass-man ” 
externally organised.’ Anybody who will reflect a little upon 
the trend of social life in England during the last twenty years, 
and especially since the war, will perceive that it is following 
just that path, though he may question whether it leads to 
salvation. 

Consider the present condition of the traffic problem and the 
measures, the indispensable measures, that are being taken to 
grapple with it. So far as moving on the face of England is con- 
cerned, who will dispute that the individual is being absorbed, 
and asking in sheer self-defence to be absorbed, into a mass-man 
externally organised ? Consider the effect of broadcasting—that 
even by our firesides we are hearing the same music, the same 
voices, the same statements, true or false, as millions of other 
- human beings. What is advertisement, in its recent development, 
but the subjection of the individual to mass-suggestion in order 
to ensure that he shall go to the same shops and buy the same 
products as millions of others? It is a form of herding not the 
less effective because we are unconscious, for the most part, of 
being herded. It is a kind of external organisation which is 
aimed deliberately at depriving us of all initiative in more and 
more departments of life. Think of the modern organisation of 
sport, think of the tyranny of the trade union over its members, 
think of community singing, think of the Boy Scouts—think, 
in short, of anything that is typically modern—and you will find 
that you are contemplating some form of mass-production or 
mass-tyranny, something which in effect, and often in intention, 
narrows the range of personal choice and subjects the individual 
to the sway of the herd. 

The case of the Boy Scout movement is particularly in point, 
because it is undoubtedly inspired by the worthiest of motives ; 
and, further, one of its avowed aims is to develop what is called 
‘initiative,’ the ‘faculty of original and independent action. 
Unhappily the way to develop initiative is not to join a move- 
ment that includes hundreds of thousands of members engaged 
in similar pursuits; nor is a uniform, even picturesque and 
carefully careless, a symbol of individuality. The truth is that 
the Boy Scouts are laboriously engaged, under the direction of 
troop-leaders and ‘ chief wolves,’ in doing what all normal boys 
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have done since the beginning of the world without the need of 
any encouragement from their elders. 

An important indication of the modern trend is given by the 
phenomenon of Fascism. Fascism, as was pointed out by Miss 
Petre in The Nineteenth Century for October, subordinates the 
man to the State as completely as Bolshevism, though it does so 
with a different end in view. Moreover, the cause which is 
responsible for the birth of Fascism is precisely the same cause as 
originally prevented or retarded the growth of individualism— 
the instinct of communal self-preservation. The herd instinct is 
all-powerful in primitive communities because every tribe is 
engaged in a ceaseless struggle for life with other tribes or with 
the forces of Nature, so that it cannot afford to allow its members 
any large area of independent action. Similarly the Italian 
nation adopted Fascism because it perceived that its very exist- 
ence was imperilled by the activities of Communism; and it 
continues to submit to the restraints of Fascism on personal 
liberty for the same unanswerable reason. The growth of tyran- 
nical organisations within the State is due to the working of the 
same law. The trade unions are engaged, or think they are 
engaged, in a battle for life, and are therefore bound to crush out, 
as far as possible, the individuality of their members. 

Even if we admit that the opposition between the individual 
and society is ultimately false (since the individual is what he 
is mainly through the action of the society in which he lives), 
still there are sufficient grounds for thinking that the relative 
independence of the individual is much less to-day than it was 
300 or 100 years ago, and that it is likely to diminish rapidly in 
the future. The danger is the more insidious because, at least in 
our own country, there is nominally more freedom of thought and 
action than ever before, and many of the movements which are 
actually most hostile to personal liberty are able to masquerade 
as liberating forces. It is, for instance, probable that many sup- 
porters of Socialism honestly believe themselves to be champions 
of liberty because Socialism involves the destruction of privilege 
and established authorities; and the accident of the French 
Revolution has brought about a misleading association between 
the ideas of liberty and equality, whereas the one is, in truth, 
the negation of the other, as the Bolsheviks have not been slow to 
perceive. ' 

It would be folly to deny that there is much that is admirable 
in the phenomena that we have been examining. They all con- 
tribute, in their degree, to the development of a corporate con- 
sciousness, of a sense of solidarity among men—which is a thing 
that many prophets and kings have desired to see. Modern 
advertisement itself may serve to remind us of the brotherhood of 
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man, even if it is only a brotherhood in gullibility and vulgarity. 
Moreover, many of the influences that are dangerous to indi- 
viduality can be clearly seen to be irresistible, whether we like 
them or not. They are the logical and inevitable result of over- 
population. You cannot feed and educate and govern enormous 
masses of men without an amount of public control which was 
unnecessary in the days when the soil of England supported only 
five million people. You cannot provide healthy relaxation and 
amusement for millions without scientific organisation. 

To get the whole world out of bed, 

And washed and dressed and warmed and fed, 

To work, and back to bed again, 

Believe me, Saul, costs worlds of pain. 

Nevertheless, while we must recognise what is good, and what 
is unavoidable, in the recrudescence of the herd instinct, it is 
equally our duty, in the interests of human happiness, to say 
nothing of human excellence, to see that it does not go too far. 
If, as seems to be the case, individualism is a possession that 
mankind has acquired with infinite pain and labour, we may be 
sure that mankind will not lose it without bitter searchings of 
heart. Indeed, the peculiar type of restlessness and unhappiness 
which, by its own confession, distinguishes our generation seems 
to arise in part from the feeling of being lost in the crowd, from a 
sense of personal impotence and insignificance in the face of 
impersonal forces. The war, in which the individual life was 
patently of no account, and the economic struggle, in which the 
weakest so evidently go to the wall, have already lowered the 
value of personality. Economics is justly called the dismal 
science, because it treats human beings purely as economic units ; 
and it is also the most influential science of our day. It has, for 
one thing, practically usurped the field of politics. There is 
therefore a pressing need to reassert the dignity and the para- 
mount worth of the individual man—to insist that individuality, 
and not hygiene or economic efficiency, is the ultimate standard 
by which to judge a civilisation. It is, let us grant, a highly 
elusive standard, but it is not therefore unreal or wholly inapplic- 
able. Judged by it, our own civilisation manifestly falls short, 
because, while we are aiming earnestly, and perhaps with some 
success, at raising the general level, we have by tacit consent given 
up the pursuit of individual perfection. 

It is interesting and, in a sense, encouraging to know that 
the present situation was foreseen, and the modern malady 
precisely diagnosed, by a great English thinker more than two 
generations ago. The following remarks are taken from an 
essay by T. H. Green, which won the Chancellor’s Prize at Oxford 
in 1862 : 
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Political life seems no longer attractive, now that political ideas and 
power are disseminated among the mass, and the reason is recognised as 
belonging not to a ruling caste merely, but to all. A statesman in a 
political society resting on a substratum of slavery, and admitting no 
limits to the province of government, was a very different person from 
the modern servant of ‘a nation of shopkeepers,’ whose best work is to 
save the pockets of the poor. It would seem as if man lost his nobleness 
when he ceased to govern, and as if the equal rule of all were equivalent 
to the rule of none. Yet we hold fast to the faith that the ‘ cultivation of 
the masses,’ which has for the present superseded the development of 
the individual, will in its maturity produce some higher type even of 
individual manhood than any which the old world has known. 


The hope which is expressed in the last sentence is faint, as 
we have seen, because the standardising and levelling influence 
of a scientific civilisation is progressive ; and it tends inevitably, 
unless some check upon the tendency can be devised, to leave 
less and less room for individual development. The vital question 
for us and our children is whether any such check can be dis- 
covered. In one sense the answer to this question is obvious. 
The recognised antithesis or complement to a strictly scientific 
culture is humanism—a word of vague connotation, which covers 
the whole range of literary and esthetic studies. Nor is it hard 
to see the connexion between humanism and individualism ; for 
the perceptions to which humanism appeals, and which it culti- 
vates, are as much a matter of personal endowment as the colour 
of one’s hair. Anyone of normal intelligence can follow a chemical 
demonstration, but not everyone can be led to an appreciation of 
Virgil’s style, even by the most accomplished instructor. But 
though humanism is doubtless a sovereign cure for the tyranny of 
science, the difficulty is to apply the remedy to a whole society, 
which is increasingly dependent for its very existence on scientific 
organisation. 

The prospect is gloomy at a first glance, but the cause of indi- 
vidualism, or humanism, has certain powerful allies in the con- 
stitution of human nature, whose strength it would be foolish to 
under-rate. First and foremost there is the mystical or spiritual 
faculty in man, which, as we have seen, played a great part in 
the liberation of the individual. For a variety of reasons, among 
which the characteristic arrogance of science is not the least 
important, that faculty is for the moment unduly depreciated, 
when its validity is not altogether denied; but that need not 
disquiet us. When science has done all that she ‘can for man- 
kind in the way of physical comfort or intellectual enlightenment, 
mankind will be only the more conscious of the void which science 
can never fill, the questions that science can never answer. And 
those questions interest men, not as units in a mass, but as indi- 
viduals. The Bolshevist doctrinaires speak with peculiar bitter- 
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ness of the ‘ soul-encumbered individual ’ as something that must 
be swept away before the mass-man can be realised; and they 
are right. Only when he has got rid of the encumbrance of his 
soul will the individual consent to be merged entirely in the mass. 
Fortunately the religious instinct is ineradicable ; and wherever 
there is personal religion or mysticism, there, sooner or later, the 
individual will assert his rights against the herd. 

Another powerful instinct in human nature is one that mani- 
fests itself strikingly in the extract from T. H. Green. Green was 
a philosophic Liberal, whose ethical and social ideal was a ‘ good 
for all, which is also the good for each.’ Yet the passage quoted 
is full of an irrepressible regret for vanished aristocracies: it is 
the crt de ceur of a convinced democrat, who finds that demo- 
cracy is not worth while, or is worth while only in the faith that 
it may eventually give birth to a higher aristocratic type. From 
so conscientious and consistent a thinker as Green the confession 
is significant in the highest degree. It is a pungent reminder 
that, ‘ while we should aim at nothing less comprehensive than 
the welfare of the whole people, we should not lower the level of 
our aim by looking only to the capacities of average humanity.’ 
The future of individuality, as of all spiritual interests, depends 
mainly on the steadfast assertion of an ideal of perfection. It is 
just here that modern movements—of which Socialism and mass- 
production, in their respective spheres, may be taken as typical— 
fail so deplorably. Nor will their failure be made good until 
we have the courage to reaffirm the principle which struggles for 
expression through Green’s Liberalism—the principle, namely, of 
aristocracy, or, as Dr. Johnson called it, of subordination. What 
that principle amounts to is simply the recognition of two facts— 
the fact that men are not equal in endowment or capacity, 
though they are in spiritual value, and the further fact that all 
men cannot have an equally good time in this world. 

Let us take a concrete illustration of the principle. It is 
undoubtedly pleasanter for a youth of eighteen to spend three or 
four years of ‘ learned leisure’ at Oxford or Cambridge than to 
plunge immediately into the hard work of life; it is also far 
better for the all-round development of his abilities. Further- 
more, it is evident not only that under present conditions very 
few can enjoy this privilege, but also that it would lose most of 
its pleasantness, and of its value as a stimulus, if it ceased to be 
a privilege of the few. The levelling spirit asks us to abolish the 
privilege ; the principle of aristocracy demands that we should 
maintain it—in the interests, not of the privileged few, but, far 
more decidedly, of the unprivileged many. We shall be asked, 
with deadly irony, how the maintenance of effete institutions for 
the cultivation of useless knowledge can benefit the toiling masses. 
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The answer is: in the same way as the whole of our industrialised 
civilisation is benefited even to-day by the thought and art and 
literature which were born of the refined and slave-supported 
leisure of Periclean Athens. Where there is no vision the people 
perisheth: the disinterested love of truth and beauty is an 
essential part of the vision by which a people lives; and that 
love could not well be kept alive in a society of which every 
member was in life-long bondage to the service of economic 
necessities. The leisured and learned classes no doubt contain, 
like any other classes, a majority of selfish and ‘useless people~ 
‘blind mouths,’ as Milton called them; and yet their existence 
is as necessary to the spiritual welfare of the masses as the 
existence of the masses is necessary to their material welfare. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that Lenin’s war of extermination 
against the ‘ intelligentsia ’ was inspired by mere bloodthirstiness 
and envy and hatred. He knew that the culture of the few was 
indispensable to the soul-life of the many ; and since his object 
was to destroy the soul, as the chief obstacle to the advent of 
the mass-man, leisure and learning must be abolished root and 
branch. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri. A study of the methods pursued in 
Bolshevist Russia, where war has been declared on the indi- 
vidual, will indicate, by way of opposition, the path of social 
legislation to be followed by those who wish to preserve and foster 
individuality. Religion and ‘the precious cultural possessions 
accumulated by the individualism of past centuries’ are recog- 
nised in Russia as chiefly barring the way to the realisation of 
‘the completely automatised collective man.’ Religion can, and 
must, be trusted to look after its own future ; but those precious 
cultural possessions are held on a frail tenure, of which the chief 
condition is the maintenance of some sort of learned and privileged 
class. This class forms a kind of lay priesthood ; and if, as with 
other priesthoods, most of its members are unworthy of their 
high calling, it is comforting to reflect that here too the unworthi- 
ness of the minister does not wholly preclude the transmission of 
grace. The influence of aristocracies is not exhausted by their 
direct political and social action. They represent an ideal which 
is necessary to the well-being of society, however imperfectly it 
may be embodied in their actual members. Humanity, especially 
in the persons of the poor, loves to dream, without envy, of a race 
of splendid idle beings as somehow really existent here and now. 
That, perhaps, is why all successful modern plays, with very few 
exceptions, represent or misrepresent the life of the idle rich, in 
spite of all the thunders of the critics against ‘ refanement ’ and 
unreality. It is not snobbery ; it is only human nature. 

If we are to save individuality we must steadfastly resist the 
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levelling forces of science and industrialism. We must oppose 
with all our might every new effort to pull down the few remaining 
strongholds of privilege, which is the surest safeguard of indi- 
viduality. We may not, for instance, like the public schools 
unreservedly ; but when they are attacked in the name of 
democracy or efficiency, we should defend them tooth and nail, 
for they are the last barriers against a uniform and increasingly 
utilitarian system of national education. When we hear the 
Churches blamed as inefficient and out of touch with the age, we 
should count it unto them for righteousness. It only means that 
religion has not yet been standardised. In short, we must be 
ready to be stigmatised as hopelessly reactionary, for reaction is 
what is needed at the moment—reaction against the tendencies 
of the last two or three generations, but not against the true line 
of European development, if that has been, as we have tried to 
show, from mass-tyranny towards individual liberty. 


Puiztip S. RICHARDS. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TRUTH AND ERROR IN THE DOCTRINE OF 
EVOLUTION 


THE word ‘ evolution ’ is one which is, or may be, used in several 
different senses. It is sometimes employed to connote an 
operative and designing agency, and is in a measure personified, 
as when the production of a human eye, ear, or brain is ascribed 
to it. 

In a more appropriate and restricted sense it means simply 
a series of changes comprising a gradual development or the slow 
passage from the simple to the complex or less perfect to more 
perfect, without hypothesis as to the cause. It is not generally 
applied to describe the normal growth changes of an individual, 
but only those progressive changes by which a certain type of 
individual or object makes its appearance. The essential idea 
connected with the word is that of continuity, namely, the 
absence of any sudden breaks or jumps or appearances in full 
development at once. In this sense it is contrasted very often 
with the word ‘ creation,’ which is commonly held to imply a 
discontinuity or appearance of something more or less complete 
without preliminary stages in a more simple state. 

Our modern investigations have shown us beyond any question 
that the magnitude of the physical universe, as accessible to us 
by vision, is vastly greater, and the changes in it vastly slower in 
time, than formerly supposed. 

When intelligent man first directed his gaze to the star- 
spangled midnight sky ‘ thick inlaid with patines of bright gold,’ 
apart from the motions of the sun, moon and planets over the 
celestial vault, the stars themselves grouped in their constellations 
seemed from age to age immovable and unchanged, and no eye 
observations could reveal their distances or size. Our great 
telescopes, spectroscopes, and interferometers, however, tell us 
a different story. In remote regions of space we see innumerable 
spiral nebulz which are enormous masses of whirling incandescent 
gas, vapour or dust condensing in parts to more dense or brilliant 
luminous patches. These are now held to be island universes or 
star clusters in process of manufacture. Investigations with the 
interferometer and spectroscope have shown that stars may be 
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broadly divided into two classes called giants and dwarfs. The 
giants are immense masses of rarefied and incandescent gas, and 
the dwarfs are relatively smaller and denser globes. Our sun is a 
yellow dwarf and a member of a family of stars called Solar. 
“The spectroscopic analysis of their light has enabled us to 
classify all stars into groups. There are red giants and red 
dwarfs which are held to be extreme stages of development, 
and between we have blue-white stars which are hottest and 
yellow stars which have lower temperatures, at least in their 
photospheres. 

No one has ever seen a giant shrink up into a dwarf, because 
there are reasons for thinking that the ‘life’ of a star covers 
a period of the order of 500,000,000 years. Moreover, their 
immense and different distances prevent us from ever seeing these 
objects all as they are at one instant. Astronomers measure 
stellar distances in light-years, namely, the distance travelled 
by a ray of light in one year. It is about six million million 
miles. _The nearest of the stars is about four and a quarter 
light-years distant, and those on the confines of our galaxy, 
the so-called Milky Way, are probably 300,000 light-years away 
from us. 

There can be hardly anysdoubt, however, that in observing 
the 10,000,000,000 stars which are within vision reach or photo- 
graphic reach of our telescopes and eyes we are viewing a number 
of objects in various stages of development, each having a life- 
history and a birth, maturity and decay. There is a certain 
stage at which a star develops a photosphere and becomes a 
‘sun,’ but our vision has not sufficient power to tell us whether 
other suns than ours are accompanied by a family of planets. 
Our sun, however, has a family of eight, four of which may be 
called giant planets and four of them dwarfs. Our particular 
planet the earth is the largest of these dwarfs. In view of the 
differences that we find between stars, some of which closely 
resemble our sun, it is hardly likely that our solar system has 
always been as we see it now. 

The various hypotheses which have been put forward from 
the time of Laplace to the present day have not altogether been 
able to account completely for the planet formation; but the 
identity in direction of their rotation round the sun and the 
presence of identical kinds of matter in the earth and sun are 
arguments in favour of some form of slow production from a 
single mass, and in the proper and restricted sense of the word 
‘evolution’ we may say that it has been manifested in these 
developments. 

While observational astronomy was busy with these facts and 
figures, physicists and mathematicians concerned themselves 
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with underlying causes. Homer Lane had shown in the last 
century that when a mass of gas radiates its heat in space it first 
gets hotter as it shrinks in size. Radiation had also been proved 
to exercise a pressure on absorbing surfaces, and therefore a 
reaction pressure on radiating surfaces. Hence rotation might 
be set up in a gaseous mass by projection of matter or by inequality 
in radiation. Poincaré and George Darwin had proved that such 
rotation might produce a fission or separation of the mass, and 
that tidal action combined with the conservation of angular 
momentum might push the masses apart and so form binary 
or multiple stars. The interesting cosmological investigations 
of A. S. Eddington and J. H. Jeans and many others have 
indicated that certain physical processes, such as the probable 
conversion of matter into radiant energy, may be taking place 
in the interior of stars, which thus radiate at the expense of 
their mass. 

Whilst the operations in this large-scale astronomy were being 
slowly revealed, chemists and physicists had made progress in 
examining the structure of constituent atoms. It proved that 
there was a certain similarity in the large and small things of 
Nature. Atoms were shown to be built up of two kinds of smaller 
particles, electrons and protons, and the protons have each about 
1800 times the mass of an electron. Whilst no one can say that 
the internal architecture of atoms is certainly known, there are 
many facts which support the theory advanced by Sir Ernest 
Rutherford that the protons are all collected together with some 
electrons in a compact nucleus and the remaining electrons 
circulate like planets round the central mass. There are about 
eighty-eight or eighty-nine known types of chemical atom. We 
can arrange their names in tabular form in eight columns and 
twelve rows in order of their atomic number or number of plane- 

‘tary electrons, and we then find in each column a double series of 
elements, the member of each series having similar but progressive 
chemical and physical properties. There is, in short, a remarkable 
symmetry and order in this table, which is not merely an order due 
to our arrangement, but is inherent in the nature of the atoms 
themselves. No one has yet been able to suggest any process by 
which these different kinds of atoms have arisen from any simpler 
or more fundamental kind of matter, nor how it comes to pass 
that there is a structure in them closely resembling that which we 
find on a vaster scale in the solar system, and possibly also in many 
other stars. We have been able, however, to prove that in 
certain elements of high atomic number there is a spontaneous 
breaking up into other and simpler types of atom. There is 
something in this which suggests the possibility that under certain, 
at present unknown, conditions the process might be reversed, 
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and there may be an upbuilding of complex atomic forms from the 
electron and proton constituents. Apart from mere speculation 
as to the production of electrons and protons from the hypothetical 
ether, the doctrine of evolution is not able to give us any account 
of the manner in which matter came into existence. 

There is another aspect of the question. All changes of place 
or motion and form in matter involve something called Energy, 
and the two are perhaps only different manifestations of the same 
ultimate entity. Each of these is a measurable quantity and is 
conserved as far as we ourselves are concerned—that is, we cannot 
increase or diminish its total amount ; but when matter is changed 
into radiant energy there is a certain ratio or rate of exchange. 
The source of the sun’s radiant heat, as Jeans explains, is the 
wasting of the sun’s mass. It wastes at the rate of 250 tons 
a minute to supply the heat and light it emits. Old stars have 
less mass on the whole than young stars because they have 
radiated more. 

If, however, we attempt to penetrate farther into the secrets 
of the material universe we find the limitations of our faculties, 
and our powers call a halt. 

Science, however, does not concern itself with ultimate causes. 
It is content to start its investigations from an assumed datum 
line or plane and to relegate all behind it to an unknown first 
cause. 

But philosophy (and in common life we are all philosophers) 
is not content to have a curtain dropped, as it were, at the back 
of the stage and to be forbidden to look behind it. It asks the 
Why, the Where, and the How of everything. 

We find in ourselves a faculty of recognition of order, sym- 
metry, and adaptation of means to an end, and at the same time 
an immediate appreciation of beauty and power in the external 
world. In short, we have intelligence and emotions. Moreover, 
we ourselves are active agents and can produce order, adaptation 
and beauty in things we create out of materials which do not 
possess them. 

The facts of which we are most certain are our own personal 
existence and power of thought. We are certain of them because 
the attempt to deny them is a proof of their actuality. In the 
external universe we find phenomena which excite our powers of 
thought and intelligence. 

Unless we are prepared to take up the position that atoms of 
the human brain arranged in a certain way become thereby 
conscious of their own existence, and can interpret the impres- 
sions on the senses into feelings of beauty or intelligent recognition 
of order or adaptation, we have to admit that these powers are 
the attributes or qualities of something distinct from matter 
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which we call Mind. We recognise the existence of mind in 
other human beings than ourselves by the fact that they too 
can create order, beauty, or adaptation which appeals to our 
own mind. 

When, therefore, we see these same powers exhibited in the 
external world on a vaster scale, we are entitled to assert that they 
are the product of a Mind other than ours, and that the things or 
phenomena which excite our intelligence and emotions are the 
product of the intelligence and feeling of a Supreme Intelligence 
or Mind. 

When, then, we trace out or see a gradual development of 
things in Nature we are entitled to use the word ‘ evolution’ to 
describe the process or effect, but we are not justified in using it, 
even if spelt with a capital letter E, as a name for the efficient or 
ultimate cause of order, adaptation or beauty. In mathematical 
equations the expressions’on both sides must have similar dimen- 
sions, as it is called. We cannot equate a height to an area or an 
area to a volume. Even a schoolboy sees at once the absurdity 
of stating that the height of a monument is so many square yards 
or cubic miles. 

So also in our philosophical equations, in which we connect 
together two ideas or concepts as necessary sequences or as cause 
and effect, there must be manifest the two qualities of adequacy 
or sufficiency and similarity or kindred nature on both sides 
of the equation. The material universe exhibits phenomena 
which appeal to intelligence. They can therefore only have 
originated in Intelligence. A simple illustration will make 
this clear. 

At one time Egyptian hieroglyphic writing was unintelligible. 
The key to the meaning of its signs had been lost. But by the 
guesses of genius and assistance rendered by the Rosetta Stone it 
became intelligible to antiquarians. If, however, a monkey or 
imbecile had made some marks on paper with a pencil, no human 
intelligence could attach any meaning to them. In the first case 
the marks or signs were the product of intelligent beings and are 
therefore interpretable by intelligence. In the second case they 
were not. Hence when certain qualities or effects in Nature 
appeal to our intelligence it can only be because intelligence other 
than our own has placed them there. 

In short, the universe is not merely a Thing, it is a Thought, 
and thought implies and necessitates a Thinker. The use of the 
term ‘evolution’ as a name for the cause of the order, adaptation, 
and beauty of the external world is an error. It is erroneous 
because it attributes the production of phenomena which appeal 
to our intelligence and emotion to an agency which is impersonal, 
unselfconscious, and has no intelligence or emotion itself, and 
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therefore cannot produce them. It is inadequate because dis- 
similar to the things it is called in to explain. It is merely 
a personification of the concept of gradual and continuous 
change. 

We may pass on then to consider other fields of thought in 
which the doctrine of evolution as commonly stated is an insuffi- 
cient explanation. We find around us not only inanimate 
objects, but those which we call ‘ living,’ such as animals and 
plants. The atom of organic life is the ‘ cell’ or unit of which all 
animals and plants are built up. The cell in its simplest form is a 
small mass of a material commonly called protoplasm, but the 
cell as a whole has a very complicated structure, so much so that a 
special branch of science called Cytology is devoted to its study. 
Broadly speaking, the living cell has four powers—first, in 
appropriate surroundings it can take in and transform into living 
matter suitable nourishment ; secondly, it increases or grows ; 
thirdly, at a certain stage it subdivides or multiplies by fission ; 
and, lastly, in most cases the aggregate of cells produced build 
themselves up into some complete form of vegetable or animal 
life, and by special organs hand on to a successor that power of 
building up to type they themselves possess. There is therefore 
hidden away in the germinal cells something equivalent to the 
plan of a house, in accordance with which the bricks or cells are 
not piled one on another in disorder, but arranged in order so as to 
create an edifice.’ 

The important and interesting matter is the reason for the 
appearance of these discrete and different forms of animal and 
vegetable life. Naturalists distinguish them as various species, 
and endless discussion has centred round the questions What is 
a species? and what is their origin? For popular exposition 
perhaps Huxley’s definition of a species may be accepted, namely, 
that it is the smallest group to which distinct and invariable 
characters can be assigned. The publication in 1859 of Charles 
Darwin’s book The Origin of Species is always held to mark an 
epoch. Any attempt to summarise fully in a few sentences the 
contents of libraries of books written on it would be futile, but the 
following is perhaps not a hopelessly inaccurate statement. There 
is an enormous fertility of procreation in most animals and plants. 
A single codfish may lay a million eggs or several million, and the 
same for many species of insect. The means of subsistence are, 
however, not so abundant and difficult to obtain. Moreover, 
animals prey upon each other. Hence arises a struggle for 
existence. The progeny show slight variations, and are not 
all absolutely alike. Some may have an advantage in this 
struggle and survive, and the organs or powers which con- 
tribute to this success may be enhanced. Objections in course of 
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time have been raised to this theory thus so imperfectly stated, 
and wide differences of opinion exist between equally eminent 
naturalists on points connected with it. 

If the only questions at issue were purely biological con- 
cerning only the production of animal and vegetable species, 
the general public would be quite content to leave specialists to 
settle their differences of opinion between themselves. But the 
matter cannot be so easily settled. The human race, dominant 
above all others on the surface of the globe, is unquestion- 
ably, as regards bodily structure, closely allied to the animal 
races, and especially to the higher mammalia. Great as are the 
differences, yet in broad outline the similarities are too manifest 
to be denied. 

Accordingly it was inevitable that any hypothesis advanced 
to account for animal species should be extended to include and 
cover that of man (Homo sapiens) himself. But this involves 
questions of stupendous importance as regards the origin, true 
nature, and destiny of humanity which carry us far beyond 
the limits of purely biological discussions. They have implica- 
tions which extend into the regions of psychology, ethics and 
religion, and disturb the strongest convictions of the human 
mind. 

Whenever they have been raised, general lay opinion has 
thrown itself into the fray. In a past generation such mighty 
controversialists as Huxley and Gladstone battled with each 
other on these questions. The controversy, however, died away, 
and there seemed to be a sort of truce established in which old- 
fashioned opinions that the universe as we see it now came into 
existence by Divine fiats about 6000 years ago in the course of 
144 hours were abandoned; but the teaching in the Biblical 
literature, held to be inspired, as to the special origin and redemp- 
tion of mankind was not invalidated or disturbed. The question 
has, however, been raised again by the prominence given to 
human origins in the last British Association presidential address 
(1927) by Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., and still more by the bold 
assertion of the Bishop of Birmingham (Dr. Barnes, F.R.S.) in a 
Westminster Abbey sermon on September 25, 1927, that the 
general acceptance of the Darwinian hypothesis demands an 
entire reconstruction of theology, and an abandonment, or at 
least revision, of fundamental doctrines which have been regarded 
as truths for more than 1900 years. The great public interest 
thereby excited was shown by the fact that the editors of leading 
daily newspapers were almost snowed under by letters from 
countless correspondents anxious to refute or support these 
opinions. Hence the question of man’s origin and destiny is 
very ‘live’ to-day, and it is of the utmost importance that the 
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general public should not allow themselves to be rushed into 
the belief that scientific opinion on the origin of species is so 
unanimous or so absolutely infallible that the time-honoured 
teaching of the Bible when interpreted with adequate know- 
ledge of fact, history, and language must be thrown to the 
winds. 

Let us endeavour to see exactly where we stand. 

The human race at the present time on our earth is everywhere 
fairly uniform in intrinsic qualities. 

There are, it is true, white, yellow, brown and black races 
and a vast divergence of language and customs, but there is 
everywhere the same marvellous susceptibility to education and 
power of learning and doing new things. 

There is the same power of acquiring abstract ideas, such as 
the classification of actions into right and wrong. 

There is the same power of choice and giving weight to 
motives which we call free will. There is the same sense of 
personal consciousness or personality, as indicated by adopting 
names and titles. There are also the same religious and spiritual 
potentialities, as shown by the ease with which such ideas are 
implanted even in the child mind. 

A deep conviction has existed from remote ages, as shown by 
burial customs, that this personality does not cease with the 
death of the body. Beyond this there is an almost universal 
conviction that there are superhuman unseen powers of a personal 
nature, some of which are benignant and some malignant, and in 
its highest form this belief culminates in the doctrine of a Father 
Almighty whose tender mercies are over all His works, but that in 
some mysterious manner there has arisen an opposition to His 
will which exhibits itself in what we call evil and sin. 

Taking the highest of the animal races as a whole—even if 
we accord this place to the anthropoid apes, which is doubtful— 
there are not the slightest indications even of a beginning of 
these special human qualities in them. Left to themselves the 
animal activity confines itself to the obtaining and perhaps 
storing food, shelter from weather and enemies, procreation and 
care of offspring. In some of these respects there is, however, 
a close similarity with human operations. The evolutionist 
desires to bridge this gulf between animals and man, and there- 
fore an earnest search has been made for intermediate types, or 
what used to be called the ‘ missing links.’ 

A certain number—at best not large—of bony remains, skulls, 
jaws, or later a few complete skeletons, have been found which 
experts pronounce to be the remains of such intermediate forms. 
They have been given names from the places where found, or the 
geological ages to which they are considered to belong, such 
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as Eoanthropus dawsonii, Pithecanthropus erectus, Homo hetdel- 
bergensis, the Neanderthal man, etc. 

Here, however, a criticism may be permitted. The anthropo- 
logists have never given us a complete or satisfactory definition 
of what they mean by a ‘ man.’ 

The whole question at issue is whether these remains are 
those of ancestors of the human race. To name them homo or 
man is therefore to anticipate the verdict and to take for granted 
that which has to be proved. 

The proper avenue of approach is to settle first the intrinsic 
and essential qualities or characteristics of man, including in 
that term, of course, both sexes. To do this we must examine 
man in his most perfect development, and then endeavour to 
discover how far down in the scale of being or when these special 
characteristics first made their appearance. When we consider 
man in his highest types we see, even far back in history, vast 
intellectual powers in his great scientific and literary attainments. 
In artistic creation, music, painting and sculpture, how marvellous 
are his faculties! In organisation and statesmanship, handicraft, 
invention and exploration, how wonderful his work! Still more 
remarkable are his altruistic qualities. What amazing achieve- 
ments in the treatment of disease! What labours on behalf of 
the poor and indigent in production of philanthropic institutions ! 
Then when we take notice of his religious faculties and his God- 
consciousness he seems farther removed than ever from the 
animal races. As prophet, apostle, evangelist, saint and preacher 
he has insisted always on his own spiritual nature, and that he 
has intimate relations with things not seen. 

Can these faculties and powers be explained in terms simply 
involving matter and energy ? Are they the outcome of vibra- 
tions of atoms of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur 
and phosphorus, undergoing changes in an unstable, highly 
complex organic material substance we call the brain ? 

To assume that we can explain Mind and Spirit in terms of 
Matter is to violate the fundamental canons of philosophic 
thought. 

Hence the essential characteristic of man is that he has a soul. 
He is not simply a highly developed animal, but an incarnate 
spirit. But then the evolutionist may reply, ‘ If you hypothecate 
something you call a soul or psyche for humanity, you must assume 
it also in a rudimentary form for the beast or at least for the higher 
animals, for they also manifest some degree of intelligence and 
feeling.’ The criticism is perfectly valid. The whole question 
at issue, then, is whether the intelligence, soul or psyche of 
man differs merely in degree, but not in kind, from that of the 
animal. Is it essentially of the same nature, but only more 
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exalted in powers? When we examine the animal races as we 
have had experience of them within historic times, we find that 
the animal intelligence is essentially static. Left to itself it never 
progresses beyond a certain fixed point. Some animals may be 
taught by reward or punishment to do certain non-natural acts 
in imitation of human beings, but left to themselves they would 
never continue to practise them, far less improve upon their 
teaching. On the other hand, the human intelligence is dynamic 
or self-advancing and readily responds to suggestion. Races 
formerly called uncivilised when brought in contact with others 
more advanced readily adopt the dress, speech, ways, information, 
ideas and appliance of the latter. 

Domestic animals which have been in close contact with man 
for thousands of years are no more forward in intelligence now 
than at the beginning. 

In the same manner missionary labours have destroyed 
polytheism, idolatry, polygamy, human sacrifices and bestial 
customs in debased human races, and planted in their minds the 
ideas of monotheism, Christianity and a purified ethic. We con- 
sider that no race and no man in respect of conduct and morality 
is irreclaimable. Then in regard to destiny, our attitude differs 
towards death in the animal’and in the man. If they are essen- 
tially of the same nature, how comes it to pass that there is so 
widespread an opinion that bodily death is the end of the indi- 
viduality of the animal but not of the personality of the man ? 
If that is not true, how, then, has evolution produced such a 
conviction ? We consider it quite appropriate that a religious 
service expressing our belief in this fact should be held at the 
graveside of a human being. Would not the most ardent evolu- 
tionist consider there was something of an indecent mockery in a 
similar religious service being held at the interment of the corpse 
of the most talented chimpanzee that ever lived in a zoological 
gardens ? 

If, then, there are these strong indications of a qualitative 
difference between the psyche of men and animals, we are entitled 
to ask when this made its first appearance and how was it brought 
about. Because that is what is really meant by the creation of 
man. 

The doctrine of evolution gives us no account of the way in 
which matter, energy, life and mind first made their appearance, 
nor has it done so for that which we call the human soul, with its 
innate God-consciousness and deep-seated conviction that bodily 
death is not the termination of personality. 

The obvious difficulties in the acceptance of this spontaneous 
development of man from an ape-like progenitor are too often 
ignored and words used which take for granted the thing which 
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requires proof. A satisfactory explanation has not yet been given 
why one branch of some Miocene simian stock began to change 
its bodily organs and form in certain directions. What were the 
influences or forces at work to reduce the size of teeth and jaw, 
shorten the arms, diminish hair on the body, remove the pre- 
hensile great toe, improve the grasp of the hand, make easy the 
upright position of the body, enlarge the skull capacity and 
increase the complexity of the brain structure? It is not clear 
that some of these changes would in the initial stages have 
favoured the survival of the individual, and it must have been a 
long time before the power of inventing weapons and tools com- 
pensated for diminished protection or muscular power of the body. 
The word acquired is also used without proper explanation. 

Thus in an article on ‘The Antiquity of Man’ in Nature, 
November 6, 1919, Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, F.R.S., says : 


In the following Miocene epoch several groups (of mammals) that had 
by that time acquired a still more effective brain [etc.]. About the middle 
and towards the end of the Miocene period true apes with a higher develop- 
ment of brain than any mammal had up to that time acquired [etc.]. 
As the apes could no longer migrate southward those that survived must 
have become adapted for living on the ground and acquired carniverous 
instead of frugiverous habits. By continued development of the brain and 
increase in bodily size such ground apes would tend to become man. 


The italics are inserted by the present writer to draw attention 
to the manner in which the real questions at issue are covered 
up by a word. 

Surely a very large hypothesis is here being built on a small 
foundation of fact. Even eminent biologists themselves seem 
cautious in resting the weight of their reputation upon this 
evolutionary bridge of doubtful strength, and, whilst not repu- 
diating it entirely, write with restraint. Thus Professor J. Graham 
Kerr, F.R.S., Regius Professor of Zoology in the University of 
Glasgow, in his book Evolution, p. 212, says: 

Palzontological knowledge regarding man’s past history is still of the 
most fragmentary kind. Each additional scrap becomes the subject of 
a voluminous literature and the basis of an edifice of speculation out of all 
proportion to the foundation upon which it rests, and not infrequently 
constructed in complete defiance of the accepted canons of morphological 
argument. No doubt this is quite understandable in view of the intense 
interest of the subject, but the serious student of evolution has to step 
very warily when he enters this field. 


When we have authoritative statements of this kind from 
eminent biologists (and they might be greatly multiplied), need 
we be in such a hurry to throw our creeds and ancient doctrines 
as to man’s origin into the melting-pot and give text-books on 
Evolution a place of pre-eminence in our theological colleges ? 
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No one would deny that there are difficulties in the form and 
details of Biblical statements as to man’s origin, but they are not 
yet resolved by substituting for them the doubtful hypothesis of 
a continuous evolution from amceba to man. 

There may be more of truth than is generally supposed locked 
up in the sublime and ancient statement, even in spite of its 
parabolic form : 


And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life and man became a living soul. [Gen. ii. 7.] 


j. A. FLEMING. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SCIENCE AND WAR 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE 


SCIENCE, however rudimentary, has always influenced war just 
as it has always influenced the peaceful activities of man, but 
only since the outbreak of the last great war has the relationship 
between science and war met with due recognition. Yet in spite 
of this fact, probably the greatest military revolution which has 
taken place in the recent history of war, few soldiers realise 
what this relationship means, though they are quite open to 
accept without argument that the influence of science on industry 
(the peaceful counterpart of war and the base of military action) 
has been prodigious. 

Since the opening of the Christian age there have been three 
great intellectual periods. The first lasted until about the year 
1400, and during this long stretch of years science, suppressed 
by religious dogma, was, except amongst the Jews and Arabs, 
all but non-existent in Europe. The second opened with the 
Renaissance and lasted until about 1750, this period being 
marked by the triumph of logical thought over crude supersti- 
tions, and during it science was very largely philosophical. The 
third, the period in which we live, began with the perfecting of 
the steam-engine, and the greatest economic and social revolution 
in human history was the result. 

During these three great periods were evolved three cycles 
of warfare—namely, the Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery cycles ; 
and to-day, so I think, we are rapidly approaching the manhood 
of the third. None of these cycles can be given a definite starting 
point or conclusion, for one merges into the other, yet, in each, 
one definite arm by degrees gains supremacy over all others, and 
ultimately marks the period as its own. Nor is there anything 
novel in this, for during the Classical age it was much the same. 
In ancient Greece we find first of all a prolonged infantry period 
stretching from the days of Homer to those of Philip of Macedon. 
Persian influence then changed Grecian military organisation, 
and cavalry became the principal arm. With the Romans it was 
the same, Before the Hannibalian War the main Roman arm 
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was infantry, then cavalry rose to importance, and finally the 
great scientific revolution, which took place in Alexandria during 
the second century B.c. and lasted for some 300 years, changed 
military organisation, which from thence onwards centred more 
and more on artillery arms, such as catapults, bows and balista. 
This period was followed by the Pax Romana and the eventual 
decadence of the Roman armies. 

In the Christian age the cavalry cycle opens with the Battle of 
Adrianople (378 A.D.). The unarmoured Gothic horse overthrows 
the Roman legions, now rendered immobile by their impedi- 
menta and slow-moving artillery. Then chain armour appears, 
and later on, when the art of the armourer is rediscovered, plate 
armour, which becomes so heavy that in 1415, at Agincourt, the 
French knights dismount and fight on foot. This battle may 
be considered as approximately marking the conclusion of the 
great cavalry cycle in tactics. 

Meanwhile infantry, which for over 1000 years had, except 
as camp followers and pillagers, been mainly employed in forest 
and mountain warfare, emerge from their fastnesses, as did the 
Welsh bowmen and Swiss pikemen, and when firearms are 
introduced they master the best cavalry of the day. From 
about 1525, the date of the Battle of Pavia, the influence of 
the musket becomes more and more generally felt, until, in the 
Seven Years’ War, Frederick the Great makes such good use of 
his guns and howitzers that to-day, looking back on this period, 
may be perceived the decline of the second great cycle of war, 
the infantry cycle, and the surging upward of the third, the 
artillery cycle. Napoleon, a gunner, makes the fullest use of 
his guns; the Crimean War is a gunner’s war; the War of 
Secession in America again and again shows the increasing power 
of the gun. The Franco-Prussian War is largely won by the 
superiority of the German artillery, and in the Russo-Japanese 
War it is as much due to gun fire as to small-arms fire that this 
war is mainly a war of trenches. At length, in 1914-1918, the 
gun becomes the supreme arm ; thousands are used statically— 
that is to say, they are hauled into position, unlimbered and 
fired ; and it is only towards the close of the war that small 
cannons are mounted on armoured petrol-driven machines, called 
tanks, and artillery becomes truly mobile. We now re-enter the 
Alexandrian period, but with a difference, which is radical. 
The classical artillery cycle rendered warfare immobile; the 
modern artillery cycle will render it more rapid than ever, for 
in the one the motive power was the horse, whilst in the other 
it is the petrol engine. 

During the whole of this long period of 2000 years we find 
science influencing war. In the cavalry cycle its influence is 
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extremely slow, yet any good collection of armour will show the 
progress made. The science of armouring, if I may use such a 
term, was the controlling factor of the battlefield. Cities and 
principalities which possessed armourers won battles, and those 
which did not more frequently than not shunned them. Then 
came the discovery of gunpowder, and the whole nature of war 
is changed, and with this change also the whole nature of peace. 
Gunpowder enabled kings to control their turbulent subjects. 
The foundations of European nations are built of gunpowder ; 
and the superstructure arising from them, the nations as we see 
them to-day, is built of the next great scientific discovery, the 
power of steam. 

The influence of steam has been so colossal that during the 
last 170 years the civilised world has been completely changed. 
In naval power this difference may be illustrated by comparing 
a battle ship like the Hood to a battleship like the old Victory. 
In armies this change was in size rather than in nature. Masses 
of men, greater than the legendary armies of Xerxes and Darius, 
could be moved forward by rail and steamship, but once on the 
battlefield steam power was useless to move them; worse still, 
it enabled the modern armourers to equip them with such deadly 
weapons that forward movement became most difficult, and 
within a few weeks of the opening of the Great War all but 
impossible. It was not training or discipline which had failed, 
for failure was due to quite another cause, namely, the lack of 
appreciating the influence of science on tactics, strategy, and 
military organisation. In 1914 soldiers relied on pluck ; in 1915 
they hesitated what to do ; then they turned to the great source 
of fighting power—science and her child industry—and said: 
‘Solve me this problem.’ Science had invented weapons against 
which man could not move except in the greatest danger, now 
the soldier asked her to devise weapons and means which would 
overthrow her own inventions. The scientist and the manu- 
facturer then went into close alliance with the soldier, and the 
result, for want of a better name, may be called scientific warfare. 


SCIENTIFIC WARFARE 


The central problem of all wars, whether ancient or modern, 
is freedom of movement, and when opposed the soldier attempts 
to obtain this freedom, and to restrict it, by offensive action— 
that is, by the use, or the threat of the use, of weapons. As the 
aim of both sides is similar, it is obvious that should one side 
be able to protect its offensive action more effectively than the 
other, it will stand the better chance of winning. 

Before the outbreak of the Great War weapon power, the 
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result of science and scientific thought, had completely out- 
stripped tactics, the result of military thought. Whilst the 
armourer was devising weapons for the future, the soldier was 
copying the tactics of the past. The power of the new weapons 
was not understood, and their influence on human nature little 
appreciated, and the result was that, after the first hurry and 
skurry of the war was over, a complete deadlock supervened. 
In 1913 the general staffs had quite rightly grasped the value 
of mobility as the crucial aim of tactics, but nowhere were they 
prepared to gain it, since they had overlooked the fact that 
offensive power must be protected. They hoped to protect the 
infantry advance by artillery fire, artillery being regarded as an 
auxiliary to the foot soldier. They had not grasped the fact 
that the old supremacy of infantry had for over 100 years been 
in a decline, and that the gun and the howitzer were fast approach- 
ing the position of first importance. The lessons of the Russo- 
Japanese War had been ill digested. The magazine rifle, machine 
gun, and the field gun had driven armies to earth ; on practically 
every battlefield from the Yalu onwards trenches were dug and 
wired, with the result that the assault, the supreme tactical act 
of infantry, became more and more difficult, and, consequently, 
less and less frequent. 

In 1914 armies marched forth to fight Sadowa and Sedan 
over again. The British command was largely educated on the 
War of Secession in America—a war some sixty years old, and a 
war of hastily trained troops armed with muzzle-loaders and crude 
breech-loading rifles. The result was a complete surprise. The 
manceuvres of Jackson and Moltke were impossible, because from 
the outset scientific invention, and not the tactics of the military 
schools, took command of the battlefield. The railways pumped 
millions of men across the frontiers. The initial frontage of the 
German army stretched from Holland to Switzerland, and the 
maintenance of this enormous mass of men and material was 
only possible on account of the railways. From the outset there 
was never more than one German flank—namely, the right— 
for to turn their left was not a feasible operation. The French 
attempted a frontal attack, and utterly failed. They also had 
miscalculated the stopping power of modern weapons. Then by 
a flank attack they beat the Germans on the Marne, and the 
Germans, to secure their right, drew it back and then threw it 
forward to the sea. 

On the Western Front, from the end of 1914 onwards the 
supreme tactical problem was the reinstatement of mobility. 
The war had developed into a purely linear operation. Two 
flankless walls of men faccd each other behind their earthworks 
and wire, and the tactical situation resembled far more closely 
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the operations of the Crimean War than those of 1862-65, 1866, 
and 1870-71. Movement forward was at an end. 

To reinstate mobility the soldier first attempted to break 
his enemy’s front, and secondly to encircle it. The Allies set 
out to besiege the Central Powers by land, and to do so their 
plan was to construct a wall of bayonets from the English Channel 
through France, Italy, and Poland to the Baltic. The Ger- 
mans retaliated by an encirclement by sea, and the result was 
unrestricted submarine warfare. Both attempts failed, com- 
plete encirclement was impossible, and every effort to pene- 
trate a front by means of infantry and artillery proved abor- 
tive. The old tactics were in fact bankrupt. It was during the 
process of liquidating the old military business that scientific 
invention, the cause of this deadlock, stepped into the breach 
and won the war. 

The problem was as follows. The contending nations sat 
securely behind their entrenched fronts, and though starvation 
was a certain way of ending the war, it was so costly, even to 
the victor, that other means had to be sought. ~ 

Starvation is mainly an attack on the civil will through the 
civil stomach : if the civil will can be broken organised warfare 
must end ; therefore the soldier turned to the civil engineer and 
said: ‘ Build me thousands of aeroplanes so that I may attack 
the civil will of my enemy by a more rapid means than by 
starvation—namely, by terror.’ Further he said: ‘ Tactically 
I cannot advance because of two things—bullets and wire. 
Invent me something which will destroy their power.’ The 
scientist and the armourer then set to work to solve this problem 
in several ways. The armourer relied on gun power and allied 
himself with the electrical engineer. The result was not only an 
enormous growth in guns up to 18-inch weapons, but a novel 
method of ranging them by sound and flash. The chemist said : 
‘ Why use the gun at all—why concern yourself as to where the 
enemy is situated in any given area ? You know he is somewhere ; 
therefore, in place of shelling localities, I suggest that you 
inundate areas with lethal gas.’ Later on he said: ‘ By the use 
of persistent chemicals whole areas can be denied to an enemy 
more effectively than by the use of wire, for whilst wire entangle- 
ments are linear obstacles, chemicals can be made area obstacles.’ 
Further he said: ‘ Wire, to prove effective, must be protected 
by fire ; but chemicals, such as mustard gas, are simultaneously 
obstacles and weapons—in fact automatic weapons, for when 
once placed on the ground they work themselves.’ 

The mechanical engineer said: ‘Why not rely on civil 
industry ? We know that bullet-proof armour can be made in 
large quantities, and we know that caterpillar vehicles and 
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machines can move across country and crush down wire entangle- 
ments. Further, there should be no great difficulty in con- 
structing a machine which can cross over a wide trench. Once 
a large number of these machines is built, the Western Front 
ceases to be a wall and becomes a paper partition.’ 

All these various means were attempted, and there can be no 
possible doubt that they were the main military factors which 
brought the war to an end. 


AREA WARFARE 


In 1913, as I have already stated, weapon power was ahead of 
tacticalidea. From 1914 to 1918 one scientific invention followed 
another so rapidly that few soldiers had either the time or the 
necessary education to digest what these inventions foretold. 
In 1919 all armies reverted to their 1913 organisation, but with 
a vastly increased small-arms fire power and a few novelties 
added, and to-day, in 1927, all armies are preparing for a war of 
movement, yet tactically all are half a century out of date. 

This is an astonishing situation, seeing that scientific invention 
has not only changed the technic of tactics, but the nature of 
military operations I will inquire into this change. 

The most primitive form of fighting is the duel followed by 
ascrum. Organised warfare only begins when a mob of fighters 
is arranged in a line, or square, and drilled so that solidarity of 
fighting is established. The line always beats the mob, and 
when line first met line a system of tactics was devised which 
has endured until this day. During the cavalry cycle roads 
were all but non-existent in Europe, and warfare consisted of 
true field operations; columns rather than lines were used— 
there was the charge, the mélée, and the scatter. Pitched battles, 
as we know them to-day, were seldom fought, and the pursuit 
seldom attempted. It was a period of retrogression to mob 
warfare. 

When firearms were introduced the line once again became 
the predominating tactical formation. Line met line, fired a 
volley or two, and then charged home with the pike or the 
bayonet. In the days of Frederick the Great the fire fight 
normally opened at a distance of some fifty paces. Then a 
marked change took place in tactics. The wars against the 
Turks and the American Redskins brought sharpshooters and 
light infantry to the fore, and the line manceuvred behind a fire 
screen ; consequently the distance between lines grew greater. 
The next change was effected by the invention of the percussion 
cap, which enabled infantry to fire in a storm of rain. This 
invention virtually sealed the fate of the cavalry charge The 
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percussion cap was soon followed by the breech-loading rifle 
with a range of about 1000 yards. This weapon radically 
changed the nature of artillery tactics. Heretofore the guns 
had been drawn up either between the units of the infantry 
line, or on its flanks, or in front of it. Now the guns had to take 
up position in rear, and that still unsolved problem of artillery 
support was initiated. From about 1860 onwards the ever- 
increasing power of artillery caused an ever-increasing separation 
between the contending infantry lines, and the ever-increasing 
range of the rifle forced artillery more and more to seek protection 
by ground, until a little after the opening of the present century 
indirect laying came into general use. The separation between 
artillery and infantry was now complete. The battlefield was 
occupied by two lines of weapons on each side—namely, by a line 
of rifles supported by a line of guns. The infantry protected 
the guns and the guns the infantry. Such was the nature of 
tactics in 1904-05. 

Another invention now began to make itself felt—namely, 
the machine gun. It is virtually a battalion cannon firing case- 
shot ; but its tactics were little understood until 1914, when 
its power was found to be so great that movement against it 
was all but impossible. In 1914 a British division was equipped 
with twenty-four machine guns; now it possesses nearly 600 
automatic weapons. What does this mean? It means that 
line will seldom be able to assault line, that the fire fight will be 
prolonged in the extreme, as it was during the last great war, 
and that trenches will be dug everywhere. As far as power to 
move is concerned, the idea of linear warfare has outgrown its 
utility : this was one of the great lessons of the last war. 

If we now turn to the inventions of the Great War we shall 
find that, directly or indirectly, their tendency was to ignore 
or render useless the line. The conventional and _ historical 
battle is purely linear. Men advance in columns (vertical lines) 
along roads and deploy into fighting fronts (horizontal lines). 
As long as the line remains unbroken and its flanks are protected 
the rear services of an army are secure, and the nation behind 
it is covered from attack. The inventions of the Great War 
shattered this security. Aeroplanes could fly over the lines of 
men and guns, and attack the rear services and the enemy’s 
cities and his civil population. Wireless communication could 
be established with some friendly Power hundreds of miles in 
rear of the enemy. Gas could obliterate life in a whole area; 
it could pass through the hostile line and attack his headquarters 
and rear services. Finally, tanks, being bullet-proof and un- 
impeded by entanglements, could assault infantry fronts, and 
by passing through them attack whatever they protected. The 
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change, it will be seen, was radical; the line had lost its power 
to protect both itself and what lay in rear of it, because the new 
weapons were area hitters and not merely line smashers. What 
this change in tactical idea entails is still to-day little realised, 
yet on its realisation depends future success or failure in the 
next great war. It is towards this change that all our mental 
efforts must be directed. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF WAR 


The fault before the war was rather a lack of thinking than 
of doing. The soldier accepted new weapons, but he maintained 
old tactical ideas. This fault still exists to-day, and will continue 
to exist as long as the soldier remains mentally undisciplined. 
To obtain the highest military values out of science and industry 
the soldier must take the lead ; he must be in a position to say 
not only that his object is to defeat the enemy, but how he intends 
to do so. As an artist of war his aim is to make the most of the 
means at his disposal; but he must do more than this, for he 
must be a scientist of war—that is, he must be able to sort and 
evolve facts and deduce hypotheses. These arrived at, he can 
hand them over to the scientists and say: ‘ This is what I want 
to do; give me the means of doing it.’ If, I will suppose, a few 
years before the outbreak of the last war soldiers had scientifically 
studied the Russo-Japanese War, they must have come to the 
conclusion that in face of magazine rifle fire, machine guns, and 
wire entanglements it was but a fluke that an infantry attack 
could succeed. What was the true impediment to movement ? 
The bullet. Had any general staff of any great industrial country 
turned to its scientists and engineers and said ‘ We can win the 
next war if only we can make men bullet-proof without impeding 
their mobility ; solve for us this problem,’ there is not the least 
doubt in my own mind that hundreds of solutions would have 
been forthcoming—some quite fantastic and others quite rational. 
Now comes the real difficulty of the soldier, how is he to decide 
which inventions are the best? The answer is, by becoming a 
scientist in his own subject of war—that is, a seeker after military 
truth. If he is prejudiced in favour of some one arm, he will 
never be able to select the good from the bad. If he is obsessed 
by the idea that battles can only be won by infantry, any sugges- 
tion which does not include infantry will be set aside by him. 
If he is obsessed by cavalry, no battle picture will be complete 
without thisarm. To be a war scientist he must be free from all 
prejudices, and he must be willing, at any moment, to set aside 
his most cherished opinions in favour of some new idea. 

Freedom of mental outlook is the first essential, and the 
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second is a close and careful study of the history of war. This 
study will show him that arms have constantly changed, but 
that tactical functions have remained constant. Whether he is 
considering a Neolithic warrior armed with a flint axe or a super- 
Dreadnought equipped with 18-inch guns, he should remember 
that neither flint axes nor 18-inch guns are permanent essentials, 
but that power to hit, power to move, and power to guard are. 
Then he must consider how these powers can be enhanced and 
set together so that the fighting force, whatever type it may be, 
can develop the highest degree of mobility through protected 
offensive action. 

By studying military history with this factor in mind—and 
of all tactical factors it is the most important—he will be able 
to sort out fighting values and accumulate a vast amount of 
scientific knowledge. He can then arrange the facts he has 
collected into groups, and from these groups establish definite 
theories which, as far as peace conditions allow, he must test out 
practically. If he does this, and so trains his mind to grasp 
what is essential and what is ephemeral, he will be in a position 
to turn to the scientist and engineer and criticise their solutions. 

This, I think, is one of the greatest lessons of the war: not 
that science had such an influence on the war that it is necessary 
for the soldier to become a chemist, a physicist, or a mathe- 
matician—such a suggestion would be absurd—but that the 
soldier must study war as a chemist studies chemistry, or a 
mathematician mathematics. That is, he must study it 
methodically with a mind absolutely free from prejudice and 
interest. He must accept nothing unless it can be proved; 
and he must remember that change is of the nature of existence, 
that nothing in this world is permanent, that when a thing 
ceases to grow it begins to die; that the art of war is as fluid 
as the arts of peace, and that the power to wage war is derived 
from the peaceful civilisation in which we live. If he does these 
things, then when the next war is declared, though his means of 
waging it may not be all he desires, he will be mentally prepared 
for it, and will be ready to change over to better means at short 
notice. 

Discipline of the body has for untold centuries constituted 
the backbone of military training ; but in this rapidly changing 
scientific age in which we live it in itself is insufficient. To it 
must be added the discipline of mind, for the soldier who is 
unable to think and can only kill is merely a butcher—a killer 
not only of the enemy, but of hisown men. He is not a scientific 
fighter, but a disciplined savage. 

J. F. C. FULLER. 





THE ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY’ 


He that undertakes to compile a dictionary undertakes that which, 
if it comprehends the full extent of his design, he knows himself unable to 
perform. 

When I survey the Plan which I have laid before you, I cannot, my 
Lord, but confess that I am frighted at its extent, and, like the soldiers of 
Cesar, look on Britain as a new world which it is almost madness to invade.* 


So wrote Dr. Johnson. 

But the Oxford, or, as it is now called, the New English, 
Dictionary (N.E.D.) has been compiled. The last volume is in 
the press and will be out this year ; the inevitable supplement is 
already in hand. The many large volumes are before the writer, 
giving substantial evidence of the completion of the greatest 
undertaking in the field of dictionary making in any language, 
and offering apparently a complete refutation of Dr. Johnson’s 
words. In reality, however, they offer nothing of the kind, for 
the N.E.D. represents, not the undertaking of any one man, but 
the organised labour of a whole army of workers—of editors, sub- 
editors, assistants and readers, as well as publishers and printers. 
It is in no fashion the production of an individual, but a vivid 
illustration of what combined effort can achieve. 

It is doubtful whether anyone who has not actually made a 
dictionary himself, or helped to make one, can form any concep- 
tion of the labour involved in such an undertaking, of the amount 
of organisation required, the immense field of reading to be 
covered, the judgment necessary for selecting the quotations used 
in illustration, and last, but by no means least, the linguistic 
insight and knowledge which go to the tracing of the development 
of the various uses and meanings of a word from its earliest form. 
Some idea of the vastness of the enterprise may be gained from 
the fact that in 1888, nine years only after his appointment as 
editor, Dr. Murray could boast of 1300 readers and of 3,500,000 
quotations collected. 

The most widely known of the many names to be associated 
with the N.£Z.D. is, undoubtedly, that of Dr. J. A. H. (afterwards 
1 Advertisement to 4th edition of Dictionary. 

® Plan of a Dictionary. 
Vor, CIII—No. 611 97 
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Sir James) Murray, and with good reason, for it was under his 
editorship that it came into actual being. But while paying him 
all honour, the names of those other scholars must not be over- 
looked without whose co-operation his scheme could not have 
been carried to its present successful issue. It is not known so 
generally as it deserves to be how great a debt the N.E.D. owes 
to Archbishop Trench. He it was who suggested to the Philo- 
logical Society that a dictionary should be made to amplify the 
vocabularies of those already existing and to supply the historical 
information which they lacked. It was as a result of this sugges- 
tion that the Oxford Dictionary came into existence ; that much 
material was collected and Mr. Herbert Coleridge appointed 
general editor. Nor must the impetus be overlooked which was 
given to the work in its early days by the enthusiasm of Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall, who succeeded Coleridge as editor in 1861, and by 
Professor W. W. Skeat. Both these scholars took the liveliest 
interest in the dictionary as long as they lived. It is, however, 
Dr. Murray to whom the credit is due of having given practical 
shape to the undertaking, of having translated enthusiasm into 
action. When in 1878 the delegates of the Oxford University 
Press took over the expense of printing and publishing, they 
appointed him editor, and from that time the making of the 
N.E.D. became his lifework. The appointment was soon justified. 
Dr. Murray was a scholar of wide and varied attainments, and a 
keen philologist, the authority on the southern dialects of Scotland. 
He had the vision to see what might be the scope of the work he 
had undertaken, and at the same time he was a practical organiser. 
Following upon his appointment a general appeal for readers was 
sent out in 1879, and their number greatly increased thereby. 
The interest of scholars not only in all English-speaking lands, 
but in others as well, especially in France, Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries, was aroused; by 1882 columns were 
going to the press. Perhaps Dr. Murray did not fully grasp at 
first all that his undertaking involved; he certainly did not 
realise the length of time that would t2 required. Dr. Johnson’s 
answer is well known to the doubter who questioned whether 
his dictionary could be done in three years, since the forty 
members of the French Academy had taken forty years for theirs. 
‘ Sir, thus it is. This is the proposition. Let me see ; forty times 
forty is sixteen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is the 
proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman.’ Dr. Murrav, 
also optimistic, though within more reasonable bounds, could 
still say in 1897, in spite of repeated disappointments over dates, 
‘The Dictionary will be finished in 1908 at soonest and IgIo at 


latest.’ 
Before this, however, already in 1888 it had become evident 
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that the work as planned was beyond the powers of a single 
editor, and Dr. Henry Bradley had been appointed as co-editor— 
a post which he held until his death. He was a man of remarkable 
depth and accuracy of scholarship, interested in mathematical 
and natural science as well as in letters, a great authority on 
place-names and master of many languages, with an almost 
uncanny flair in detecting misprints or slips of any kind. He 
had the reputation for instinctively opening upon the page which 
contained such a misprint or slip. The dictionary has been 
singularly fortunate in the collaboration of these two editors, 
differing indeed, but each pre-eminent in his own line. Equally 
fortunate was it when in 1900, a third editor being found neces- 
sary, Dr. W. A. Craigie was appointed, and when later Mr. T. C. 
Onions joined the editorial staff. Both had already done valuable 
work upon it, and it is under their able direction that it has now 
been brought to its successful completion. 

By the original plan all available records down to the sixteenth 
century were to be read, and as many as possible after that time, 
since it was obviously impracticable to cover the whole ground ; 
further, the meaning of each word recorded was to be illustrated 
by quotations. As a matter of fact, while the most important 
authors are fully represented, every branch of writing, however 
popular or local in character, has had its due share of attention. 
So catholic has been the spirit in which the work of selection has 
been done, that we find not only local terms included, but quotations 
from such periodicals as the Girl’s Own Paper among the illustra- 
tions. We have such words as force, the name for a waterfall or 
cascade in the north of England; bever, for a snack between 
meals, especially one taken in the afternoon ; sumph, a term for 
a simpleton, used in the south of Scotland and north of England, 
as in ‘ “‘ Dinna be a sumph!”’ said the Whaup’*; the tump of 
the western counties for a hill or mound, as in ‘ cutting up ant- 
hills or tumps, as we call them’ *; and the old word charm, now 
chiefly dialectal, for a sound such as the singing of birds. ‘ Wha 
a charm them childern bin makin i’ school.’ And under hop- 
sacking comes the sentence from the Girl’s Own Paper *: ‘I give 
the preference to unbleached linen and hopsacking.’ Place is 
even found for one instance of the rare word supervacaneal 
(redundant), ‘Though it be . . . with long painted supervacaneall 
(sic) words exorned.’? The quotations used in illustration have 
been arranged in the historical order of their appearance. They 


3 Black, Daughter of Heth, 73. 

4 E. Jesse, Jrnl. Nat., 313. 

5 Miss Jackson, Shropshire Wordbook. 

® February, 1884. 

7 Harpsfield, Divorce of Henry VIII. (c. 1555). 
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give, therefore, the actual development in usage, and not that 
which might have been thought most logical. 

In a paper read before the Philological Society in 1857, 
Archbishop (then Dean) Trench had laid down quite definitely 
the principles to be followed in the making of a dictionary. Such 
a work should be, he pointed out, an inventory of the language ; 
the business of the maker of it is to collect and arrange all words, 
good and bad alike, whether they commend themselves to his 
judgment or not. Such a maker should be a historian of the 
language, not a critic. In other words, a dictionary should 
represent faithfully the whole vocabulary, spoken and written, 
of a language, not one selected for its literary suitability ; it 
should be of a scientific rather than a literary character. It 
should be, as Littré says in the preface to his dictionary, ‘ un 
enregistrement trés étendu des usages de la langue ; enregistre- 
ment qui, avec le présent, embrasse le passé.’ 

It will be seen that in the scheme for the N.E.D. Trench’s 
definition of its proper scope was accepted and a complete break 
made with earlier tradition. In this the editors had already two 
examples before them in the Deutsches Wérterbuch of the brothers 
‘Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, of which the first volume appeared 
in 1854, and in Littré’s Dictionnaire de la Langue frangaise, pub- 
lished in 1863-1872. 

Dictionaries are of many kinds. The earliest kind is the gloss 
or comparative dictionary, which is made for purely practical 
purposes, whose object is to give the corresponding terms for the 
same thing in two or more languages. Of such English has 
always had a store from our very earliest records down to the 
familiar Greek lexicon of Liddell and Scott and the innumerable 
modern dictionaries of English and other languages. Already by 
the eighth century we possessed the Latin-English glosses known 
under the name of Corpus, Epinal, and Erfurt. Then in the later 
tenth century we have AElfric’s Latin-English Vocabulary. Later 
these glosses grew more numerous and more polyglot in character, 
till we find eleven languages dealt with in the first edition of John 
Minsheu’s The Guide unto Tongues, published in 1617. Another 
and a later kind is the explanatory dictionary. In it the object 
is to give a synonym for, or to explain the meaning of, a word in 
the same language. Of these again we have a series, but they do 
not appear till a more elaborate and complex vocabulary has made 
them needful. Many of these dictionaries give etymologies as 
well as meanings, and of these three may be mentioned as having 
been used by our first great lexicographer, Dr. Johnson. These 
are the Etymologicum Anglicanum of Junius, not published till 
edited by Lye in 1743; the Etymologicon Lingue Anglicane of 
Skinner, 1671; and Bailey’s Universal Etymological English 
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Dictionary, edited by Nicol Scott in 1755. These early attempts 
at etymology were, owing to the imperfect knowledge of those 
days, often fanciful, sometimes laughable. Even Junius, scholar 
and student of Anglo-Saxon though he was, accepts the current 
derivation of dream from drama, since the term drama is, he says, 
often applied to life, and a dream is the truest description of life. 
And he is not prepared to say that the English head cannot be as 
well derived from the Greek fzaros as from xeadz, since ‘ the 
saying of Naso is well known: “ He gave to man a face high 
up.”’ 

But the essential difference between these earlier dictionaries, 
even Johnson’s, and modern ones such as the Century Dictionary 
of America and the N.E.D. is one of principle. They were all 
compiled with a view to purifying the language; in them the 
words collected were those used by the best authors, or such as, 
in the judgment of the editors, were suitable for literary usage. 
When in the late sixteenth century the Accademia della Crusca 
was formed in Italy, its Vocabulario was made for that purpose, 
and the French Academy published its dictionary in 1694 with 
the same object. Naturally, therefore, when the making of a 
dictionary was entrusted to Dr. Johnson he interpreted his duties 
in the same spirit. How entirely he looked upon himself in the 
light of a dictator rather than a historian is clear from his own 


words : 


When I took the first survey of my undertaking, I found our speech 
copious without order, and energetick without rules: wherever I turned 
my view there was perplexity to be disentangled, and confusion to be 
regulated ; choice was to be made out of boundless variety, without any 
established principle of selection; adulterations were to be detected, 
without a settled test of purity ; and modes of expression to be rejected 
or received, without the suffrages of any writers of classical reputation or 
acknowledged authority. 

Having therefore no assistance but from general grammar, I applied 
myself to the perusal of our writers; and noting whatever might be of 
use to ascertain or illustrate any word or phrase, accumulated in time the 
materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, estab- 
lishing to myself, in the progress of the work, such rules as experience and 
analogy suggested to me; experience, which practice and observation 
were continually increasing ; and analogy, which, though in some words 
obscure, was evident in others. 

In adjusting the Orthography, which has been to this time unsettled 
and fortuitous, I found it necessary to distinguish those irregularities that 
are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps co-eval with it, from others which 
the ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. 


Elsewhere he says that the only help which he received from the 
collaboration of scholars was in the form of twenty etymologies 
sent him by someone whom he afterwards discovered to be Dr. 
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Pearce, Bishop of Rochester. That he felt himself entirely at 
liberty to use his own judgment in selecting his material appears 
also from Boswell’s statement, that he would not quote from 
any ‘authour’ whose writings had a tendency to hurt sound 
religion and morality. He would not, Boswell tells us, use the 
works of a certain Dr. Clarke, much as he admired him, because 
he did not consider him sound upon the doctrine of the Trinity ! 

As long as the maker of a dictionary looks on himself as 
sole arbiter of the works to be selected, he is likely to allow his 
personal opinions to obtrude in other ways. Many of the well- 
known definitions in Johnson’s dictionary are absurd to us. 
Take, for instance, his definition of oats as ‘a grain, which in 
England is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the 
people’; or of a favourite as ‘ one chosen as a companion by a 
superiour ; a mean wretch whose whole business is by any means 
to please.’ Johnson could define a patriot as a term ‘ sometimes 
used for a factious disturber of the government,’ or excise as ‘a 
hateful tax levied upon commodities and adjudged .. by... 
wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid,’ or a lexicographer 
as ‘ a harmless drudge, that busies himself in tracing the original, 
and detailing the signification of words.’ The modern conception 
of the functions of a dictionary make it difficult for us to take 
such definitions seriously. 

In one respect, however, Johnson may be said to belong to 
the modern rather than the old school of lexicographers. This 
is in his use of quotations to illustrate the meanings of words, 
although the practice was not absolutely unknown before. But 
here again his sense of his personal responsibility, or perhaps 
one could better say his irresponsibility, appears. We are told, 
not only that he often quoted from memory, but also that the 
only books he used for the purpose were those he had in his own 
collection, ‘a copious but miserably ragged one, and all such as 
he could borrow, which latter, if ever they came back to those 
that lent them, were so defaced as to be scarce worth owning.’ 
He made, it would seem, no systematic search through larger 
libraries. The essential difference between a dictionary made 
on such lines and one made on modern principles needs no 
emphasising. Not only is the personal element eliminated, but 
the more exact knowledge of the earlier stages of the language 
and fuller acquaintance with our older literature have made 
greater accuracy possible in the historical treatment. 

Absolute completeness is not, of course, claimed for the 
N.E.D. Much material of earlier times remains uninvestigated. 
For example, we believe that the Record Office alone contains 
considerable stores of documents which have certainly never yet 
been published, and not adequately examined, if they have been 
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examined at all. How much fresh material these documents 
would yield can therefore be a matter of conjecture only. While 
thus its representation of past records is imperfect, no dictionary 
of a living language can produce a complete picture of con- 
temporary speech. It is a commonplace to say that a living 
language is a changing one. New words are constantly making 
their way into the vocabulary, some from other languages, 
others being newly coined, and, what is nowadays at least as 
important, new meanings or uses are constantly being given to 
existing words. Hence, as soon as the first volume of a dictionary 
is in print it is necessary to begin collecting words for a supple- 
ment. Since the N.E.D. was begun many words have come 
into the language. To take a few instances only. The practice 
of broadcasting in its modern technical meaning was unknown to 
the editor of Vol. I. The word is given in its older general sense 
as adjective, adverb, and verb, as in the following examples 
chosen from the many quoted: ‘ Seed sown either broadcast or 
in drills.’ ® ‘A host of spies were scattered broadcast over the 
land.’® ‘Theysow ... thebarley . . . broadcasting the second 
(half).’2° The noun broadcasting in its present application will 
have to come into the supplement. The word kinematograph 
does occur with a full description, and the sentence ‘ It was the 
lamp of the kinematograph which set the place on fire’ is quoted 
from the Westminster Gazette, but the shortened cinema of every- 
day life is too modern to find a place, though it must now be 
accepted as part of our vocabulary. Three columns are already 
given to the noun picture and its compounds, but the modern 
application of the phrase going to the pictures and the compound 
a picture-palace, and perhaps the movies, remain to be added. 
The meanings of car will also have to be brought up to date. One 
looks in vain for camouflage. Naturally such omissions occur 
mostly in words coming at the beginning of the alphabet. 

There is one difficulty which the maker of a modern dictionary 
must always have to face and which will always expose him to 
criticism. This is the question whether slang words or collo- 
quialisms recently introduced are going to take root or not. 
Dr. Murray in Vol. I. decided, apparently, against bike, but if the 
shortenings bus and cab, not to speak of mob, have made them- 
selves recognised in course of time, will not bike do the same in 
spite of the present prejudice, and for the same reason, that of 
convenience ? In such points any dictionary must need bringing 
up to date from time to time. The etymologies and histories of 


8 Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric., L., 83. 
® Green, Short History, VI., § 6. 

10 A. Young, Essex Agric., I., 333. 
1 May 5, 1897. 
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sense development, full as they are, may sometimes be open to 
criticism, though the editors have a disarming way of pleading 
uncertainty in words of obscure origin. For instance, we doubt 
whether zo do in the sense of to be in health, a sense which the 
N.E.D. gives, should come under do at all. Should it not come 
under the dialectal dow, to be strong (Old Eng. dugan, to avail) ? 
An instance of confusion between the two words can be found 
as early as the thirteenth century. While admitting freely these 
imperfections, that supplementary volumes are already necessary 
and will become more so, that increasing philological knowledge 
may Tequire some modification in the future of the explanations 
and etymologies, let us consider what the N.E.D. has actually 
given us. 

Allowing for a few omissions, it has given us the vocabulary 
of the language, not only that used by the best authors, but that 
of ordinary men and women in every-day life. For scientific 
and technical terms expert help has been sought, with the result 
that, while the explanations commend themselves, we hope, to 
the expert, they are usually comprehensible to the general reader. 
The earliest instance to be found of each word is given with the 
date, and the meaning is in each case traced by means of quota- 
tions through the various channels by which it has arrived at its 
present use or uses. It gives us the accepted pronunciation, and 
the quotations provide the philologist with earlier spellings. It 
tells us whether the word is native or introduced from another 
language. In fact it gives us what is practically the origin and 
life-story of every word in English. This is, it will be admitted, 
no small achievement. So thoroughly has the work been done 
that we find a word like surface—that is, a word of not especially 
common usage—occupying four columns, while for the every-day 
word sum ten and a half are necessary, a continuous series of 
examples being given from Beowulf (c. 700) onwards; and the 
compounds of swum take up yet another three and a half. The 
verbs to have, to be, and to do, with all their uses as principal and 
auxiliary verbs, fill still more space, as one would expect ; to have 
fills no less than twelve columns, while for to be the editors have 
taken rather more, and for éo do nearly fifteen. The preposition 
to occupies no less than twenty columns. It should be added at 
once that, for the guidance of the reader, schemes of the arrange- 
ment accompany words treated at this alarming length. 

The clearness with which scientific terms are treated may be 
illustrated by one example. The Century Dictionary, usually 
admirably lucid, in defining the term Arachnida uses the phrase 
‘;with articulated legs, apterous and ametabolous.’ The N.E.D. 
is content to say ‘distinguished by the possession of eight 
legs, the absence of wings and antenne, etc.’ Comparisons are 
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odious, we know, and generally misleading, but compare for a 
moment the simplicity of this explanation with that of the 
Century Dictionary and both with Dr. Johnson’s well-known 
and hard-worked definition of network: ‘ Anything reticulated 
or decussated at equal distances with interstices between the 
intersections.’ 

But the N.E.D. does more than give us the life-story of every 
word in the language. One may go further and say that the 
whole social and intellectual history of our country is contained 
in its volumes for those who are able to read it, and meanwhile 
there is plenty of interesting and amusing information to be 
gained by all. 

The writer of the articles in The Times for May 5 and 6, 1927, 
mentions that the word boycott came in 1880 to describe the 
conduct of the Irish Land League towards those who incurred 
its hostility, Captain Boycott being a prominent victim. Plenty 
of other examples of interesting words may be given. For 
instance, we are told that the word mews was originally used for 
the cage or place in which hawks were kept when mewing or 
moulting (Lat. mitére), and that its modern meaning is due to 
the fact that the royal stables at Charing Cross were built on the 
site of the older royal mews. The old name was preserved for 
the new building and thus came to acquire its present meaning. 
We learn, too, that when Scotland is called ‘ the Land of Cakes’ 
it really means of oaten bread, because the term cake was given 
in Scotland to a thin, hard-baked, brittle species of oaten bread. 
Few probably realise that the true meaning of a cab which one 
associates chiefly with the now nearly obsolete ‘ growler’ is a 
lightly moving vehicle! It is a shortened form of cabriolet, a 
two-wheeled vehicle so named from its ‘ elastic bounding ’ motion. 
Thence the name passed on to its successor, the hansom, and so 
came to include the clumsy four-wheeled hackney coach. Further, 
the N.E.D. helps us to the surprising connexion of giddy with god, 
and of silly with the German selig, blessed. It shows how dapper 
has come by degrees to mean almost the opposite of its earlier 
sense, which was heavy or powerful. The student of Semantics 
has, in fact, all his material collected for him; he has only to 
make use of it, to classify these developments of meaning and 
study his results. 

Those whose interests are more literary may learn that 
Spenser was the first writer to use the words bland and blatant, 
as well as derring do, for which an interesting origin is given. 
The literal meaning should be daring to do, but by a series of 
misunderstandings the phrase has been interpreted by modern 
authors, led by Scott, as a noun meaning desperate courage, 
‘Singular . . . if there be two who can do a deed of such derring- 
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do.’12 They may learn, also, that among the many words and 
phrases bequeathed to the language by Shakespeare are the verbs 
compounded with oué- in the sense of over, as in to outlast. Such 
formations are not found until his ‘ He hath outvillain’d villainie 
so farre,’ 1° or in the more familiar ‘ outHerods Herod.’ #* What 
is more surprising is that the word lonely is not found earlier. 
Such folk may also learn that Milton’s 


At Pandemonium, the high Capital 
Of Satan and his Peers 35 


is the first occurrence of the word pandemonium, and that its 
modern usage has developed from that ; and, further, that the 
word scrannel (thin, meagre), now found chiefly in dialects, makes 
its first appearance in Lycidas.16 


Their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw. 


The N.E.D. also tells us that the word raid is the Scotch form of 
voad in the sense of tuvoad, and was revived with other old words 


by Scott. 
In raids he spilt but seldom blood.?? 


We are all familiar with the outlines of the history of the 
language. Our text-books tell us that the Angles and Saxons 
introduced their own speech when they conquered Britain, that 
the Scandinavians brought in many modifications of form and 
meaning when they overran the country, and that the Normans 
in their turn imposed their language on the higher classes of 
society, the law courts, and the schools. They tell us that later 
on terms for literature and art were brought in from a different 
dialect ; that we have borrowed words from French at various 
more recent dates and that our adventurers in early days, our 
merchantmen in later times, and our travellers of all periods have 
brought back words to enrich the language from every known 
country. In the N.E.D. we can verify all this for ourselves. We 
can see by dates of quotations that horse, sheep, house, and grass 
must be Anglo-Saxon ; that palfrey, mutton, palace, and herb are 
French. We may see, too, that the every-day verb catch and the 
chase of more aristocratic circles are from the same word, the 
late Latin captiare, but that catch appears nearly a century earlier 
than chase ; letters, again, is found about a hundred years before 
the more dignified literature. On turning to later borrowings, 


12 Ivanhoe, XXIX. 

18 All’s Well, IV.., iii., 305. 
14 Hamlet, III., ii., 16. 

18 Paradise Lost, I., 756. 

26 V., 124. 

17 Last Minstrel, V.,"xxviii. 
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about which the text-books are necessarily less definite, it is 
interesting to find that the military terms grenadier, fusilier, and 
campaign, among others, all come in about the same time, the 
later seventeenth century. The first recorded examples of each 
are: ‘If I went on with these grenadeers, I would, if possible, 
escape.’ 18 ‘The Fusiliers have for Arms the Sword and... 
Fusil,’?° and Clarendon uses campaign in his History of the Rebellion: 
‘ After he had made two or three campaigns.’ 2° The explanation 
of how ‘ campaign ’ came to be used in its military sense is also 
interesting. In earlier conditions’ of warfare an army issued 
forth into the open country (dans la campagne) on the approach 
of summer until the close of the season suspended active opera- 
tions. But military terms are by no means the only ones 
borrowed from France at this time. Vanbrugh has Téte a téte 
(spelt tate), ‘ to give my Friends a Tate a Tate.’ *4 Dryden uses 
billet doux: ‘He ... writes the billets doux to a miracle.’ ™* 
Wycherley has cravat. It is significant that the words aristocrat 
and guillotine come in in the next century. Aristocrat first appears 
in 1789—‘ The genuine spirit of the haughty aristocrate’ *—and 
guillotine in 1793. Borrowings of the nineteenth century are also 
not without their significance. Chef for chef de cuisine makes its 
first appearance in the Ingoldsby Legends : 


The chef’s peace of mind was restored, 
And in due time a banquet was placed on the board.** 


Finance in the modern sense is not common till the nineteenth 
century. The word does occur earlier, but almost entirely in 
the meaning preserved now in the plural finances. 

Moreover, we see that many French words were at one time 
treated in a more popular manner than now. Pepys writes 
“Here we rendezvoused at Captain Cocke’s,’ #5 and Villiers has 
‘Strephons Billetdouxe’s have made them sport.’ 26 

Equally easy is it to gather from the N.E.D. the nature of 
our intercourse with the rest of Europe at different times by the 
words borrowed. A few examples will suffice. Thus we have 
from Italy sonata, first used by Purcell in 1694, and chiaroscuro, 
borrowed about the same time; from Spain comes grandee, 
recorded as early as 1598; from Germany quartz, adopted into 
English in the eighteenth century ; from the Netherlands skipper, 

18 Tr. of Guillatiere’s Voy. Athens, 405 (1676). 
19 Eng. Mil. Discip., IV., 132 (1680). 

20 Hist. Reb., I.,i., 49. 

%1 The Relapse, IV., iii., 261 (1697). 

22 Marriage a-la-Mode, II., i., 261. 

% Belsham, Ess. 

% Legend of St. Romwold (1842). 

25 Diary, September 13, 1665. 

% Ep. Julian Whs., 1705, I1., 94 (1688). 
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found as early as the end of the fourteenth century, and maul- 
stick, borrowed later. Finally one may add the geysiy from 
Iceland, which occurs first in its modern application in the Daily 
News for April 7, 1891. 

The kind of word taken from non-European languages speaks 
as clearly for itself. We have—to take a few examples only— 
tea from China through the Dutch, coffee from Turkey, cocoa from 
Mexico, mocassin from the North American Indians; and even 
Polynesia has given us a word or two, such as taboo. 

As for the classical elemerit in the language, nothing can give 
a more lively impression of the part played by Greek and Latin 
in the development of English than a glance down the pages of 
the N.E.D.—down, let us say, the columns of words formed with 
the prefixes pre, dis, hypo, and arch. For instance, about 100 
pages are filled with words beginning with pre, and of these 
nearly all are of Latin origin and formed with this prefix. Such 
a glance shows, also, how entirely English has made these words 
her own and how easily she therefore makes new words from them, 
as when the noun archeologist has been made from archeology 
or an adjective hypothetical and an adverb hypothetically from 
the original form Aypothetic. It may be seen that a noun can 
be made from almost any verb by adding al, as in disposal from 
to dispose, and that classical prefixes are used freely to form new 
compounds, such as archrebel, predispose, or even combined with 
a native word, as in anteroom, archfiend. When we see the first 
instance in which each of these words occurs, we realise for 
ourselves not only the sort of relation existing between con- 
querors and conquered, but the gradual enlargement of ideas, 
the increase of culture, due directly, or indirectly, to the inter- 
course with other countries and the acquaintance with other 
literatures which they represent. We know instead of having 
merely read. 

But the value of the N.E.D. should not end with what it 
gives us. It should be not only an achievement in itself, but an 
incentive to achievement in others. As one turns over its pages 
in search of some particular word, all kinds of questions suggest 
themselves. For instance, why do words die out ? Why have 
southright and wanhope disappeared and been replaced by due 
south and despair? Why has parcelmeal been given up and 
piecemeal been retained ? Southright and wanhope are as expres- 
sive, as pleasing to the ear, as their modern equivalents, and their 
meaning must have been more obvious at the time that they 
were given up; moreover, one would expect the emotion of 
despair to take its expression from the native vocabulary of the 
conquered rather than from the language of the conquerors. Then 
how was it with parcelmeal? Was it pure whim that made piece- 
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meal more popular, or did it happen to be used in some phrase 
which caught on? Clearly the losses in vocabulary have been 
due to more than one cause. The introduction of new words is 
easier to understand. The explanation is obvious in the case of 
words brought in with the new objects and ideas which they 
express—words like guillotine, tobacco, and gentility ; and it is 
generally easy to find in the case of others in which a native word 
already existed, since a distinction in usage thus became possible. 
We can see, for instance, why the conquering Scandinavians 
forced their own word Jaw upon us for use in a definite sense, 
ousting the native right, and why in turn the French imposed their 
term justice for use in the wider meaning ; what is remarkable 
is that right has been allowed to remain for the abstract idea. 
Obvious, too, is the distinction in usage between beef and ox as 
explained by the swineherd Gurth in Ivanhoe. This dying out of 
words offers a most interesting field for research, and a wide one— 
one, moreover, little explored as yet, but in which the N.E.D., 
by giving the dates of quotations used in illustration, should 
afford valuable help. 

Another subject which suggests itself is the distribution of 
local words. Nowadays it is fully recognised that, apart from the 
large Scandinavian element in the vocabulary to be found in the 
northern and eastern counties, certain words, native and bor- 
rowed, are characteristic of definite areas, and it is known that 
this was the case in earlier centuries also. But much research is 
still needed in this direction, and an investigation should lead to 
interesting results. A good beginning for such an investigation 
can be made from the N.E.D., though it can be a beginning only. 

While a study of the words which have died out or come into 
the language at a certain time, or which belong, or did belong, 
to a certain area is one which arises naturally out of the use of a 
dictionary, there is another one which at first sight may seem to 
have lessconnexion. Thisis the study ofearlieridiom. Colloquial 
idiom, as we know, differs largely now among different classes of 
speakers. How far back can similar distinctions be traced ? 
They must be less marked in earlier centuries than now, because 
all the material of those times is of a literary or semi-literary 
character ; but one would like to ask, for example, how many 
writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries emphasised their 
asseverations after the manner of the quaint and obviously 
colloquial phrases, such as ‘ So brouke I my chin’ (brouke = use), 
meaning not much more than ‘as I hope to live’? Here again, 
as with words restricted to certain areas, the N.E.D. can suggest, 
but cannot do much more than indicate, the line of research. We 
welcome the articles on ‘ English Colloquial Idiom in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ published in the Review of English Studies for January 
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and April 1926; there remains, however, much to be done for 
the social idiom of other centuries. 

These are only a few of the many subjects which suggest 
themselves, and much work is no doubt already in hand upon 
them and others. The N.E.D. has provided a large amount of 
material; let us hope that it will be fully utilised by future 
scholars, anxious to make their way through the facts to the 
psychological forces behind, to reach the mind of the people who 
developed the vocabulary thus collected, to trace the intellectual 
growth of the nation as well as to gain sidelights on its social 


history. 
E. E. WARDALE. 





JOHN WEBSTER: PLAYWRIGHT AND 
NATURALIST 


To attempt a further appreciation of Webster as a dramatist 
would be both tedious and unnecessary. Charles Lamb, who 
rediscovered him some two centuries after his death, praised 
the greatness of his tragic genius, his power to ‘ touch a soul to 
the quick.’ Swinburne, in lyrical prose, extolled his ‘ depth of 
severe sense,’ ‘ his crowning gift of imagination.’ Hazlitt wrote 
of his ‘ terrible graces’ and his ‘ genius as profound as it was 
lofty.” Dyce and others added their encomiums, and justly. 
But there is another characteristic in Webster’s works which, 
so far, has attracted little or no notice. Though, as a tragic 
dramatist, Hazlitt coupled his name with that of Shakespeare, 
it does not appear to have been remarked that there was another 
quality in which he certainly equalled, and perhaps in some 
respects even excelled, his great contemporary Elizabethan. 

Shakespeare, who learned to warble ‘ his native wood-notes 
wild ’ in the Forest of Arden, acquired there an intimate under- 
standing of birds and beasts and flowers, and perhaps served an 
apprenticeship in the curious and intricate mysteries of poaching. 
Mr. J. E. Harting, in The Ornithology of Shakespeare, ascribes 
his accuracy in birdlore to three causes. First, ‘ Shakespeare 
had a good practical knowledge of falconry,—a pastime which 
. . . brought under his notice . . . many wild birds, exclusive 
of the various species which were hawked and killed. Secondly, 
he was a great reader. ... Thirdly ... he was a genuine 
naturalist and gathered a large amount of information from his 
own practical observation.’ He ‘ displays a greater knowledge 
of ornithology, and a greater accuracy in his statements, than is 
generally the case with poets.’ 

All this is equally true of Webster, except that, if we may 
judge by the less frequent references in his plays to hawking, 
he was not so well acquainted as Shakespeare with that ancient 
and noble art. Though not by any means free from the errors 
of his unscientific age, yet, at a time when biological ‘ knowledge ’ 
consisted chiefly of old wives’ tales, fables and superstitions, 
Webster’s writings often reveal him as a close and keen observer 

III 
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of wild life, and particularly of birds. His plays, and especially 
those two, The Duchess of Malfi and The White Devil, in which 
his genius soared most high and probed most low, are packed 
with allusions which show personal knowledge of the habits of 
those creatures who live nearer to ‘ earth’ (in the Meredithean 
sense) than do we, and also disclose an exceptional power of 
appreciation of the country and of natural phenomena. 

To give a Rabelaisian catalogue of these would be wearisome. 
I should have to ‘ borrow me Gargantua’s mouth.’ But in The 
White Devil you may find not less than 250 passages in which 
there occurs a mention—often unusually vivid—of some bird, 
beast or insect, some flower or tree, some open-air pastime or 
occupation, or some piece of country lore. Two dozen different 
species of birds, over thirty different animals, insects, reptiles or 
fishes, and more than twenty kinds of flowers, trees or shrubs are 
named. In The Duchess of Malfi we find the same, though here 
the natural history references are fewer—about 130 in all— 
comprising some twenty different birds, over forty varieties 
of ‘ beasts,’ including those which swim, creep or crawl, and 
nearly twenty ‘ botanical specimens.’ These remarkable facts 
are of great interest to the field naturalist, who scents an un- 
suspected ally. 

Very little is known of Webster’s life. What little we do 
know of it seems to write him down a cockney; he tells us in 
the dedication of his Monuments of Honour that he was a Mer- 
chant Taylor, and one born free of that Company. Though 
London in those days had not annihilated most of the wild life 
in its immediate surroundings, yet Shakespeare’s country breed- 
ing naturally gave him the advantage, and it is all the more 
creditable to the city-dwelling Webster that as a naturalist he 
at any rate rivals a man who was born and spent his youth in 
the Garden of England. There are, of course, a far greater 
number of allusions to the life of the fields in Shakespeare than in 
Webster, but this is chiefly due to the fact that Shakespeare 
was by far the more prolific writer. 

Westward Ho and Northward Ho were written by Webster 
in collaboration with Dekker. In both these plays we find that 
references to birds and animals are far fewer. Perhaps Webster’s 
partner curbed his biological propensities. But in The Devil's 
Law-case and Appius and Virginia, which appear to be entirely 
Webster’s work, there is also less natural history than we might 
have expected to find. Why this is so must be a matter of 
conjecture. If it is necessary to hazard an explanation, I may 
suggest that Webster found that the subjects of these plays did 
not tempt the imagination to similes taken from wild life. We 
find the same disproportion in the different plays of Shakespeare. 
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It is significant that these metaphors and similes from Nature 
are found in greatest abundance in the speeches of important 
characters. Flamineo, the ‘principal villain’ in The White 
Devil, can hardly speak ten lines without some word or phrase 
which takes us into the open air. Bosola (a soul as black as Iago, 
but for some fitful gleams of remorse), who plays the same réle 
in The Duchess of Malfi, also shows the same curious tendency 
to babble of green fields and their inhabitants. It is these 
two characters who are chiefly responsible for the Machiavellian 
schemings which form the plots of both these dramas. We may 
therefore reasonably assume that there is much of Webster’s 
own temperament in their make-up, and so understand why 
their thoughts fly so readily to Nature. 

Again, any country-lover will be struck at once by the flow 
of Nature imagery in the scenes which are most poignant. It 
seems as though when Webster’s brain was red hot he was drawn 
instinctively to Nature for the inspired word or phrase; each 
one is a glowing spark from the fierce furnace of his tragic imagina- 
tion. 

Quotation will best illustrate my meaning. In The White 
Devil, one of the most important and tragic scenes is the sixth 
in act v. Vittoria and her maid Zanche, threatened with death 
by Flamineo, induce him by a stratagem to agree upon a medizval 


variation of the modern ‘ suicide pact,’ the arrangement being 
that they should first shoot Flamineo and then kill themselves. 
They fire, and Flamineo falls ; but instead of proceeding to carry 
out their part of the bargain they ‘run to him and tread upon 
him ’ (according to the cold-blooded stage direction), taunt him 
with being caught in his own engine, and overwhelm him with 
curses. 


FLAMINEO. O, I am caught with a springe ! 

Vitroria. You see the fox comes many times short home. 
*Tis here proved true. 

FLAMINEO. Killed with a couple of braches ! 


(i.e., bitch-hounds). But Flamineo is really unhurt; satisfied 
that they have no intention of killing themselves, he springs to 
his feet, tells them that the pistol held no bullets ; ‘ ’twas a plot 
to prove your kindness to me.’ He is about to shoot them when 
there burst in upon them conspirators, come to revenge the death 
of Isabella (the wife of Brachiano, Vittoria’s lover, whose murder 
Flamineo and the two women had contrived). Flamineo, seeing 


himself cornered, cries : 
Fate’s a spaniel, 
We cannot beat it from us. 


Vittoria begs for mercy : 
Vor, CIII—No, 611 
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Oh your gentle pity ! 
I have seen a blackbird that would sooner fly 
To a man’s bosom, than to stay the gripe 
Of the fierce sparrow hawk. 


Her appeals are in vain. Lodovico calls to the assassins : 


Strike, strike, 
With a joint motion ! 


There follows the stark stage direction, ‘They stab Vittoria, 
Zanche and Flamineo.’ 

All the allusions in this scene are apt; they are heaped one 
upon another where the emotions are at whitest heat ; all are so 
vivid that one cannot doubt that Webster had seen and noted 
the incidents himself—the helpless partridge caught in a springe, 
the tireless pertinacity of the well-trained spaniel, the fox slink- 
ing home hungry in the morning after a fruitless hunt, the terror- 
stricken blackbird, just escaping the murderous clutches of the 
hawk. (I myself have seen a pigeon pursued by a peregrine fly 
for safety into my windows.) Each simile is ‘ emotion recollected 
in tranquillity.’ 

An earlier scene in the same play contains Cornelia’s lament 
over her murdered son, ‘ the virtuous Marcello’ : 


This rosemary is withered ; pray get fresh. 

I would have these herbs grow up on his grave 
When I am dead and rotten. Reach the bays, 
I'll tie a garland here about his head ; 

’Twill keep my boy from lightning. 


Thus she begins ; and then: 


You’re very welcome : 
There’s rosemary for you :—and rue for you ;— 
Heart’s ease for you; I pray make much of it: 
I have left more for myself. 


On Flamineo, her other son and his brother’s murderer, she 
flames out thus: 


Here’s a white hand : 

Can blood so soon be washed out ? let me see ; 

When screech-owls croak upon the chimney tops, 

And the strange cricket i’ the oven sings and hops, 

When yellow spots do on your hands appear, 

Be certain then you of a corse shall hear. 
Out upon’t, how ’tis speckled! h’as handled a toad, sure. Cowslip- 
water is good for the memory: pray, buy me three ounces of ’t. 


Then follows that beautiful funeral dirge ‘which my grand- 
mother was wont, when she heard the bell toll, to sing o’er unto 
her lute.’ 
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Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 
Since o’er the shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 
Call unto his funeral dole 
The ant, the fieldmouse, and the mole, 
To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm, 
And (when gay tombs are robbed) sustain no harm : 
But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 
For with his nails he’ll dig them up again. 


Webster’s indebtedness to Shakespeare in this scene is of 
course obvious. But, if he cannot therefore claim originality 
for its conception, the treatment of the theme is all his own. In 
every line there breathes the spirit of the woods and fields, the 
same spirit which, on some still autumn evening, when all sounds 
and scents have a sad and wistful sweetness, makes us more than 
half-believers in folklore, the secret pagan faith of country-folk, 
handed down by many a winter fireside from generation to 
generation. The scene is one of Webster’s greatest: it is a 
notable illustration of how he turned to Nature for inspiration 
in moments of the most tragic intensity. 

It is true that these pious and comfortable offices of the robin 
and the wren are unknown to the field naturalist. It may be 
that poetic imagination—or poetic convention—was here too 
strong for scientific accuracy. Perhaps Webster’s own grand- 
mother sang the dirge to her lute, or he may have gleaned the 
fable from Lupton’s A Thousand Notable Things—a curious 
hodge-podge of mythology and travellers’ yarns. That Shake- 
speare knew the same story, and that it took his fancy, we know 
from the allusion to the ruddock ‘ with charitable bill’ which 
occurs in the pathetic lines in Cymbeline describing Fidelio’s 
burial. The grave-digging propensities of field-mouse and mole 
are true enough to Nature—they are only too well known to 
gardeners ; and the red ant’s tumuli are common and at times 
inconvenient objects of the countryside. 

In The Duchess of Malfi the very madmen, sent to torment 
her, sing ‘ to a dismal kind of music’ : 


Oh, let us howl some heavy note, 
Some deadly dogged howl, 

Sounding as from the threatening throat 
Of beasts and fatal fowl ! 

As ravens, screech owls, bulls and bears. 


They ‘ sing, like swans, for welcome death.’ One of them cannot 
sleep, for his ‘ pillow is stuffed with a litter of porcupines’ ; 
another has for his crest ‘a woodcock’s head with the brains 
picked out on’t ’’; a third has ‘ pared the devil’s nails forty times, 
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roasted them in raven’s eggs and cur’d agues with them’ ; 
another cries ‘ Get me three hundred milch-bats, to make possets 
to procure sleep.’ The gruesome and fantastic catalogue sounds 
ike an inventory of the contents of a medieval naturalist- 
astrologer’s laboratory. We can imagine the fascination which 
such a place would have for Webster. And again, in The White 
Devil, Brachiano in his delirium hears ‘ the dusky raven chide 
blackness ’: he raves of quails that feed on poison, sees ‘ six grey 
rats, that have lost their tails, crawl up the pillow.’ 

Bosola, in another passage, assails an ugly old woman who 
excites his spleen with a spate of scurrilous abuse: he would 
expect to find in her closet ‘ the fat of serpents, spawn of snakes’ ; 
he ‘ would sooner eat a dead pigeon taken from the soles of the 
feet of one sick of the plague’ than kiss her. Finally he breaks 
out into a horrible torrent of invective on mankind : 


What thing is in this outward form of man 
To be belov’d ? We count it ominous, 

If nature do produce a colt, or lamb, 

A fawn, a goat, in any limb resembling 

A man, and fly from’t as a prodigy : 

Man stands amaz’d to see his deformity 

In any other creature but himself. 


In all these scenes heightened emotion turns to Nature for 


inspiration. 

My friend Mr. W. Murray Marsden, to whom I am greatly 
indebted for his helpful criticisms of this article, suggests to me 
that Webster sometimes allots his biological species to suit the 
temperaments of his characters. The imagery in the passage 
quoted is repulsive, even loathsome, but it certainly fits Bosola’s 
personality. There are other instances which support this 
suggestion. Bosola and Flamineo elsewhere speak of wolves, 
mastiffs, vipers, earth-worms, lice, leeches, maggots, and garlic, 
all of which are, or can on occasion be, as unpleasant and 
as unsavoury as these individuals themselves. Francisco and 
Monticelso, subsidiary artists in villainy, allude to polecats, 
eagles, birds of prey, spiders, wolves, and adders. We feel it 
natural, too, that Ferdinand should draw his metaphors from 
crabs, scorpions, hyenas, and wolves—creatures which are 
symbolical of his own grotesque cruelty. But it would perhaps 
be dangerous and unwarrantable to carry this analogy too far. 

Throughout the plays one comes across scattered and appa- 
rently casual phrases in which the Nature-lover peeps out beneath 
the dramatist’s cloak. The Spanish Ambassador, as he passes 
across the stage, is thus etched by Flamineo : 

He looks like the claw of a blackbird, first salted, and then boiled in 
a candle. 
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The dark, wizened face is flashed in a moment before your eyes. 
It is the same character who thus rebukes Vittoria for her anger 1 


Young leverets stand not long, and women’s anger 
Should, like their flight, procure a little sport ; 

A full cry for a quarter of an hour, 

And then be put to the dead quat 


(t.e., squat). Here speaks the sportsman. And a little later on 
in the same scene come those wonderful lines : 


A quiet woman 
Is a still water under a great bridge. 


This beautiful image makes one surmise that, like other country- 
lovers, Webster had spent many profitable quarters of an hour 
leaning contemplatively over parapets and gazing into quiet 
waters. It is an old habit of mine, and has gained me many a 
pleasant memory of bird, and fish, and beast. 

The glow-worm suggests to him another very apt and beautiful 
Nature allusion. The Duchess of Malfi, her soul harrowed almost 
beyond endurance, cries, in splendid defiance of her torturers : 


I am Duchess of Malfi still. 

Bosota. That makes thy sleeps so broken : 
Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright, 
But looked to near, have neither heat nor light. 


Webster evidently was pleased with these lines, for he introduced 
them, though with less dramatic effect, into The White Devil. 
And in The Devil’s Law-case he writes again : 

For those false beams of his supposéd honour, 


As void of true heat as are painted fires, 
Or glow-worms in the dark, suit him all basely. 


In The White Devil there is a mention of farmers’ difficulties 
with the pigeons which destroy their crops, and the hardships of 
manorial customs : 


You shall see in the country, in harvest time, pigeons, though they 
destroy never so much corn, the farmer dare not present his fowling-piece 
to them: why? because they belong to the lord of the manor; whilst 
your poor sparrows, that belong to the Lord of Heaven, they go to the 
pot for ’t. 


Pigeons were much prized in the old days, when fresh-killed 
meat was scarce in winter. They and the sparrows still harry 
the farmers’ crops. 

Webster seems to have found the dormouse an attractive 
little beast, as indeed he is. Perhaps he had kept one as a pet, 
for there are several allusions to his tractability and somnolence. 
In The Duchess of Malfi we find ‘ tame as a dormouse,’ and ‘ like 
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a politic dormouse . . . half asleep, not seeming to listen to 
any folk’ (which reminds one of the Mad Tea-party in Alice in 
Wonderland). And again : 


He is so quiet that he seems to sleep 
The tempest out, as dormice do in winter ; 


and, in The Devil’s Law-case : 


I should fight i’ the lists tomorrow like a dormouse, 
And be made away in slumber. 


The cuckoo, that bird of irregular habits, received a good 
deal of attention from the Elizabethans. Its name was, to 
Shakespeare, a ‘word of fear unpleasing to the married ear.’ 
Webster’s treatment of the cuckoo is curious. In The Devil’s 
Law-case the advocate, Contarino, describes the defendant, 
whom he is endeavouring to prove to be a bastard, as: 

this poor thing 
Without a name, this cuckoo, hatched i’ the nest 
Of a hedge-sparrow ! 


No naturalist can find any fault with this; but in Appius and 
Virginia there is another story : 


Note the sparrow, 
That having hatched a cuckoo, when it sees 
Her brood a monster to her proper kind, 
Forsakes it, and with more fear shuns the nest, 
Than she had care i’ the spring to have it dress’d. 


It is true that there are instances of birds ejecting a cuckoo’s 
egg from the nest, but I know of no recorded instance of its 
foster-parents refusing to feed the changeling when hatched. 
On the contrary, there are many eye-witnesses of the same 
young cuckoo being fed at the same time by old birds belonging 
to more than one species. Its hunger cry sounds peculiarly 
insistent and imperative ; perhaps, for that reason, birds find it 
impossible to resist the appeal. The Fool in Lear describes 
better what really happens : 


For you know, nuncle, the hedge sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, that 
he had it head bit off by it young. 


(I have followed the reading of the Temple Shakespeare—‘ it’ for 
‘its.’) But he went too far in attributing to the young cuckoo the 
power to decapitate. Perhaps he believed, as some country 
people still do, that the cuckoo turns into a sparrow-hawk ! 

I fear that Webster must have failed in this instance to take 
the trouble to verify his facts by personal observation. Other 
naturalists have done the same, with humiliating consequences to 
themselves. Hazlitt, criticising the extravagant fancy of Beau- 
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mont and Fletcher, wrote that ‘men at first produce effect by 
studying Nature, and afterwards they look at Nature only to 
produce effect.’ It is rarely that we find Webster erring in this 
way, but he seems here to have strayed from virtue. 

Shakespeare and Webster must have been acquainted, and 
it is legitimate for us to imagine them meeting at the ‘ Mermaid ’ 
and chaffing each other over their little lapses in scientific accu- 
racy. For William himself was not blameless ; for instance, he— 
or at any rate Portia—seems to have supposed that the night- 
ingale sang only by night—an unpardonable blunder for a War- 
wickshire man ; and this is not by any means his only ornitho- 
logical error. 

The ruses employed by the lapwing (or peewit) to lead off 
intruders and distract attention from her eggs or young, when 
these are in danger, were as well known to the Elizabethan 
dramatists as they are to field naturalists to-day. Mr. Harting 
quotes passages in Lily, Greene, and Ben Jonson which prove 
their acquaintance with these manceuvres. The lines from 
Much Ado about Nothing, 


For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs, 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference, 


are often quoted. Webster, in Appius and Virginia, makes a 


better use of his observation of the peewit’s wiles. Appius, 
accepting with feigned reluctance the office of Decemvir, which 
he really covets above all things, makes a cunning and sententious 
speech about the cares of office, warning his kinsmen not to 
expect favouritism in his judgments. Marcus Claudius, who is 
in the speaker’s confidence, and knows the black secrets of his 
heart, thus comments upon it in an ‘ aside’ : 


Excellent, excellent lapwing ! 
There’s other stuff clos’d in that subtle breast : 
He sings and beats his wings far from his nest. 


Webster must have often watched the little comedy himself, or 
he could not have described it so naturally. 

There is another mention of the lapwing in The White Devil. 
Giovanni, the young son of the duke, is boasting how, when he 
grows up, he will lead his soldiers into action. 


Forward lapwing ! 
He flies with the shell on’s head, 


is the sardonic comment of Brachiano. Webster, as we see from 
the previous quotation, was well acquainted with the habits of 
the lapwing, and must have known that its young are incapable 
of flight when just hatched, and, indeed, for some weeks after- 
wards. Shakespeare, with greater ornithological accuracy, makes 
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Horatio say of the young Osric, ‘ This lapwing runs away with 
the shell on his head.’ But Webster’s phrase is the more telling 
because of its conscious exaggeration. 

Many of Webster’s Nature images are so spontaneous and 
graphic that we feel at once that imagination alone could not 
have given them shape. Bosola, in The Duchess of Malfi, thus 
describes that egregious pair of rascals—Arcades ambo—Ferdi- 
nand and his unsaintly brother the Cardinal, and the pestilent 
swarm of sycophants which surrounded them : 

He and his brother are like plum-trees that grow crooked over stand- 
ing pools: they are rich and o’erladen with fruit, but none but crows, pies 
and caterpillars feed on them. 


(He might have added ‘wasps’ to the marauding category.) 
The description conjures up the whole scene before our eyes ; 
we see the warped old trees bent scraggily over a stagnant pool 
in some deserted garden, even as he has seen them often enough 
himself. Such a scene would accord well with the sombre moods 
of a temperament whose fancies could imagine the heaped 
horrors of the Duchess’s death scene. 

In the same scene the subterranean scheming of the sinister 
Ferdinand are pictured for us by another simile, surely drawn 
from life : 

the law to him 
Is like a foul black cobweb to a spider,—_ 
He makes of it his dwelling and a prison 
To entangle those shall feed him. 


The picture is like a good wood-cut of Bewick’s: we see in a 
trice the spider’s legs drawn up under him, crooked with malig- 
nancy ; we almost smell the musty odour of the outhouse in 
whose corner the web is spread ; we mark the desiccated carcases 
of blood-sucked flies hanging, and as we look, Webster’s saturnine 
face peers over our shoulder. 

In Appius and Virginia there is another snapshot from life. 
Virginius’ arrival in haste from camp is thus described : 


his horse, 
Bloody with spurring, shows as if he came 
From forth a battle: never did you see 
*Mongst quails or cocks in fight a bloodier heel 
Than that your brother strikes with. 


Quail and cock fighting was a very popular sport in Elizabethan 
and Stuart times ; and Gervase Markham included cock fighting 
in his Pleasures of Princes, published in 1614, where he gives 
concise directions as to the preparation of cocks for the fray ; 
the spurs were scraped and sharpened, but steel spurs, though 
used in Greek and Roman times, were apparently not yet in use 
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in England. Webster’s comparison takes us straight into the 
cockpit, perhaps one of the royal ones, for James I. loved this 
gentle pastime: there are the spectators leaning on the barriers 
surrounding the matting-covered arena ; we hear them shouting 
the odds, and encouraging their favourite birds with cheers and 
curses, and mark the cruel wounds inflicted by the infuriated 
combatants on each other. 

In The White Devil Flamineo, moved to unwonted compassion 
at Cornelia’s anguish, says : 


I have lived 
Riotously ill, like some that live in court, 
And sometimes when my face was full of smiles, 
Have felt the maze of conscience in my breast. 
Oft gay and honoured robes those tortures try : 
We think caged birds sing, when indeed they cry. 


It is a little surprising to hear words so modern in feeling on the 
lips of an Elizabethan, though one remembers the melancholy 
Jacques’ half-whimsical pity for the wounded stag. Only a 
sincere bird-lover could have realised and expressed so well the 
point of view of the imprisoned bird. And there are other 
passages in Webster’s plays which show clearly enough how he 
disliked the sight of a wild bird penned in a cage. 

The Duchess of Malfi, feeling that the toils of her enemies 
are beginning to close round her, says to the husband whom 
she has married secretly, for fear of her brothers’ resentment : 


The birds that live 
I’ the field on the wild benefit of nature 
Live happier than we ; for they may choose their mates, 
And carol their sweet pleasures to the spring. 


In the same scene there is an allusion to birds being lured into 
the nets. And her unrelenting brothers’ pity she scorns thus : 
Pity ! 
With such a pity men preserve alive 
Pheasants and quails, when they are not fat enough 
To be eaten. 


Later on in the play it is again the simile of the caged bird which 
is chosen to. express her dark forebodings. Cariola, her maid, 
would comfort her with hopes of deliverance. She answers : 


Thou art a fool : 
The robin-redbreast and the nightingale 
Never live long in cages. 


And again once more, in the midst of the harrowing scene where 
we see her soul being tortured until death comes as a relief, 
Webster puts this speech into the mouth of Bosola : 
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Our bodies are weaker than those paper prisons boys use to keep flies 
in: . . . Didst thou ever see a lark in a cage? Such is the soul in the 
body: this world is like her little turf of grass, and the heaven o’er our 
heads, like her looking glass, only gives us a miserable knowledge of the 
small compass of our prison. 


In these passages the horror of impending doom, which seems to 
hang like a foul miasma over the characters, is deepened by the 
ever-recurring metaphor of the cage. It is a grimmer version 
of Sterne’s starling, crying ever, ‘I can’t get out—I can’t get 
out.’ 

This same sentiment appears once more in The White Devil ; 
when Flamineo is bantering Brachiano on his passion for Vittoria 
he says : 

’Tis just like a summer bird-cage in a garden: the birds that are 
without despair to get in, and the birds that are within despair, and are 
in a consumption, for fear they shall never get out. 


The small fruit in my own garden is protected by a wire cage, 
and the behaviour of the birds with regard to it could not be 
more graphically described than in this passage. Webster must 
himself have often watched the same pantomime for this meta- 
phor to have occurred to him. 

It would be easy to give other illustrations, but further quota- 
tion might weary the reader’; I will confine myself to a few which 
seem to me to be notable. Honeysuckle, the merchant, in West- 
ward Ho, \ately returned from abroad, asks : 


What news flutters abroad ? 
Do jackdaws dung the top of Paul’s steeple still ? 


A homely remark, but one, I think, which reveals the bird observer, 
to whom the jackdaws wheeling and chattering round the steeple 
of old St. Paul’s would be one of the pleasantest sights on his 
return to London. Westward Ho was written in collaboration 
with Dekker, but we can hardly doubt that here we have Webster’s 
hand; nor that, in the same play, ‘the yellow-hammer her 
husband ’ (who was a fantastic Italian) is his phrase. Nor can 
I omit : 
Women are like to burs, 
Where their affection throws them, there they'll stick. 


And this leads on naturally to another couplet, which, if less 
complimentary to the ladies, yet takes us refreshingly to meadows 
full of pollen-laden flowers : 
For women’s resolutions in such deeds, 
Like bees, light oft on flowers, and oft on weeds. 
I will end with yet one more extract from The Devil’s Law- 
case ; 
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We observe 
Obedience of creatures to the law of nature 
Is the stay of the whole world. 


No one but a naturalist could have written these lines. True, 
they are addressed in remonstrance by Crispiano, the judge, to 
Leonora, who is endeavouring to bastardise her own son. But 
their application is far wider—they sum up, indeed, volumes of 
philosophy. It is a far cry from Webster to George Meredith, 
but those who know his poetry will recognise that in this there 
breathes the same spirit. ’ 
There is a well-known sonnet of Meredith’s, Earth’s Secret : 


Not solitarily in fields we find 

Earth’s secret open, though one page is there ; 
Her plainest, such as children spell, and share 
With bird and beast ; raised letters for the blind. 
Not where the troubled passions toss the mind, 
In turbid cities, can the key be bare. 

It hangs for those who hither thither fare, 

Close interthreading Nature with our kind. 


Webster, cockney and Nature-lover, knew this secret. None 
could interweave more cunningly than he the warp and weft of 
humanity and Nature. His genius in tragedy commands our 
reverence ; his understanding of Nature compels our love. 


E. W. HENpDy. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE EQUESTRIAN DRAMA 


II 


Before his death in 1842, shortly after Astley’s Amphitheatre 
had been burned to the ground, Ducrow had exhausted the 
rightful province of the equestrian drama. To his successors he 
left not only a circus in charred ruins, but also the ring’s romance 
in like state. Later managers of Astley’s had to borrow what 
glory they could from the novel, the theatre, the opera and the 


newspapers. 


Every trick that horse can achieve [wrote the critic of The Times], 
and every species of interest in which a horse can stand as the central 
point, seem to have been brought before the public, till the power of 
excitement is destroyed by familiarity. 


Edward Fitzball (1792-1873) was almost the last author of 
original plots for Houyhnhnms. In his White Maiden of Cali- 
fornia, staged at Astley’s early in the fifties, he awed the spec- 
tators by the hero’s dream of dead Red Indians. From the graves 
around where he sleeps their spirits rise. Each bestrides a Hano- 
verian cream of the breed of the royal stables. While soft music 
is being played, the riders’ heads appear above the level of the 
stage. Still as statues, they and their mounts are pushed upwards 
through the traps—as motionless as if sculptured in marble. How 
the public applauds! So much so, that Fitzball is immediately 
called upon to adapt Azael, the Prodigal, his Drury Lane version 
of Scribe and Auber’s L’Enfant Prodigue, into Azael ; or, The 
Prodigal of Memphis. 

William Cooke, member of the most prolific of circus families, 
returned to the elephantine drama at Christmas, 1853, when he 
staged Elephants of the East ; or, The Magic Gong. The elephants, 
trained by Cooke, performed all manner of tricks and even stood 
upside down. 

The only indecorum they are guilty of [a critic said] is sweeping the 
sawdust up with their trunks, and sprinkling it over the Chinese lanterns 
as if they mischievously wanted to put them out. 


That year’s programme shows how much greater were the 
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demands made upon Cooke than upon Ducrow. Mazeppa and, 
occasionally, Turpin’s Ride to York, or Timour the Tartar, were 
still required as stop-gaps even when the Crimean War inevitably 
called forth, in the autumn of 1854, The Battle of the Alma, 
which was enriched by the Battles of Balaclava and Inkerman 
the next February. The ‘Alma’ spectacle was among the 
earliest play-going recollections of a’Beckett at an age when he 
found it ‘a delightful play.’ Princes Menschikoff and Gort- 
schakoff were the principal characters, and these illustrious 
Russians were represented as living in barbarous luxury and 
having a taste for swallowing tallow candles. The Allied Army 
was practically commanded by a British sailor and a French 
vivandiére. There was a comic correspondent who ‘ chaffed’ 
Prince Gortschakoff, and was nearly shot in consequence. The 
final tableau overflowed into the arena, the Russian Cossacks 
exchanging sword cuts with some English dragoons. After a 
while the Russians dropped from their horses and were supposed 
to be dead. The audience cheered to the echo ‘ Rule Britannia ’ 
and the waving of the Union Jack. They took delight in the red 
fire with which the performance concluded. Still their cordial 
approbation was ‘ tempered with good-humoured hilarity.’ 

Yet the fickleness of the public of these times still kept Cooke 
busy, the bill having to be changed practically every month. It 
was in these circumstances that he decided to break fresh ground. 
Since both romance and militarism seemed exhausted, he formed 
a third category of the equestrian drama by selecting celebrated 
works from the general dramatic stock in order to fit them out 
with horses whenever an occasion presented itself. To mount 
Shakespeare on horseback was his first and most successful idea 
of this kind, although only one of his four attempts remained long 
in the bill. This was Richard III., which opened on August 4, 
1856, achieved a run of ninety performances, and was repeatedly 
revived for many months afterwards. ‘ Scarcely in any play of 
Shakespeare’s,’ the playbills stated, ‘ are there so many references 
made to the noble Horse as in Richard III.,’ and these oppor- 
tunities had been enlarged by a few ‘ modifications of the usual 
scenic localities.’ There would, in consequence, be more music 
‘than is ordinarily given,’ but its recurrence had been avoided as 
much as possible. This tone of respect towards the author was 
admirably kept up in the first announcements. ‘The alterations 
of the play,’ Cooke declared, ‘ have been approached, considered 
and effected, with all the deference and reverence for the immortal 
author that the subject so peculiarly and imperatively demanded.’ 
Actually, however, he had made use of Colley Cibber’s patchwork 
quilt of Shakespearean scraps sewn on a copy of the play all 
tattered and torn by indiscriminating scissors. Sometimes a 
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Cibberian line, such as ‘ We’ve had a battle,’ intrudes ; sometimes 
his cautious ‘ rage of lions ’ replaces Shakespeare’s ‘ spleen of fiery 
dragons ’ ; sometimes a line is parodied from another play in order 
to lengthen an exciting scene. The result is stark stupidity when, 
after Richard’s cry of ‘ My kingdom for a horse,’ he is invited by 
Ratcliffe to escape on a swift horse ‘ below yon thicket,’ and yet 
continues to cry, ‘My kingdom for a horse.’ But these lines, 
taken out of Warwick’s mouth in Henry VI.,— 


Richmond, I say, come forth, and singly face me ; 
Richard is hoarse with daring thee to arms, 


—were particularly apt to the elocutionary school of Astley’s, 
which also could not but approve the borrowing of Clifford and 
York’s verbal thunder at St. Albans for Richard and Richmond 
to roar at Bosworth Field. 

Richard was played by James Holloway, who, though 
described as from the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, had been a barn- 
stormer for by far the greater part of his career, while his children 
—one of whom was now playing Richard, Duke of York—had 
been born under the flapping canvas of a mummer’s tent. Whether 
James Holloway ranted or not was a disputed point, but that his 
style of acting suited the equestrian drama is proved by the un- 
failing regularity of his appointment to play lead despite the 
desires of so many Cookes. However new to the saddle, he con- 
ducted with credit the scene where White Survey fell under his 
master in the midst of a combat against superior numbers. When 
many dead horses were dispersed about the stage, he obeyed the 
time-honoured custom of rolling every ‘r’ with redoubled force 
as his end drew near, Gomersal, in the véle of Ratcliffe, offering 
him the swift horse below yon thicket, while his enemy was visib'y 
approaching. ‘ The docility of the stud,’ it was stated, ‘ is shown 
by the pertinacity with which they retain the semblance of death 
while the swords of Richard and Richmond are clashing over 
their heads.’ Possibly their training was also evident in their 
absence of fright when the combatants were addressing each 
other by their names—‘ R-R-Richard ’ and ‘ R-R-Richmond.’ 

After Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Dred; or, A Tale of the Dismal 
Swamp, had been equestrianised on November 15, Cooke adapted 
Macbeth. This, with Holloway playing lead, opened on Decem- 
ber 1, but from December 8 it was played on alternate nights, 
Richard III. having come into the bill again. In the January of 
1857 Richard III. was revived ‘ by particular desire,’ but before 
the end of the month Holloway was Petruchio and Mrs. J. W. 
Anson Katherine in Garrick’s version of The Taming of the Shrew. 
In February there was a version of Rob Roy, Holioway showing 
how the hero leapt from the horse on which he was borne as a 
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prisoner into the stream. In March King Henry IV.—Part I. 
was staged with equestrian illustrations, Holloway playing Hot- 
spur and J. W. Anson Falstaff. In April followed The French in 
Algiers ; or, The Battle of Constantine. Yet a further sensation 
was created in the March, for then Cooke announced, ‘ Grand 
opera aided by extraordinary equestrian and scenic effects’ The 
first sample was Il Trovatore ; or, The Gypsy’s Vengeance, with 
Rebecca Isaacs as Leonora, Augustus Braham as Manrico, and 
Meyer Lutz conducting. In June Maritana and La Sonambula 
underwent the same treatment, but in July Cooke had to fall back 
on Richard III. and Mazeppa. 

Both Shakespeare and opera had now had their day, but 
Cooke’s resources had not yet given out. With The War Trail ; 
or, The White Horse of the Prairie, in the October of 1857, and 
Jibbenainsosay ; or, The White Horse of Nick of the Woods, in the 
February of 1858, he instituted the vogue of the Wild West in 
London. The Indian Mutiny inspired The Storming and Capture 
of Delhi, and the war in China The Bombardment and Capture of 
Canton. Walter Scott enjoyed another vogue, for there were 
pieces called Kenilworth ; or, The Golden Days of England’s 
Elizabeth, and The Covenanters ; or, The Battle of Bothwell Brig. 
But still Mazeppa put in his regular appearance, and continued 
to do so even after Cooke had given up the reins at Astley’s. 

Thus we come to the final sensation of the equestrian drama— 
the female Mazeppa. The first, and by far the most famous, was 
Adah Isaacs Menken. After her success in New York on June 7, 
1861, she toured America as far as San Francisco. Thence she 
sailed for England, animated by the spirit of a conqueror and a 
pilgrim. As an actress she could voyage abroad in the spirit of 
one who confers a favour upon strange cities. As a poet, how- 
ever, she was willing to sit at the feet of European men of letters. 
Her trunks, packed for the three months’ voyage, contained the 
scanty costume of Mazeppa and cuttings of the poems she had 
contributed to the American Press. London was ablaze with 
placards for her coming. On the hoardings frantic horses pawed 
the air over frightful precipices, while the captives on their backs 
exposed arms and legs and threatened to expose beauties of form 
such as Mazeppa himself never possessed. Protests were made 
against importing the American ‘ naked drama,’ which was what 
E. T. Smith, her showman, had counted on. He was already 
primed with facts about degrees of nakedness on the stage, and 
could quote the cases not only of the ‘ divine Fanny ’ Cerito in 
ballet, and a host of young limbs in burlesque, but also of Mrs. 
Charles Kean as Ion. And still the wonder grew. Menken, always 
startlingly costumed, whether in dressing-gown or majestically 
quilted crinoline and sweeping hat, drove through the town in a 
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landau and pair adorned with sleigh bells. For two months, while 
she stayed at the Westminster Palace Hotel, the glamour of this 
strange beauty spread. The public, aroused by the prospect of 
seeing the first female Mazeppa, made, and was helped to make, 
many strange discoveries, and curiosity grew on what it fed on. 
Her birth, half Irish, half Creole, was strange. Her name, again, 
was Jewish, which was a reminder of matrimonial scandals. Her 
religion, ardently espoused, was also Jewish, though the reason 
for her change of faith belonged to the past. Her second husband, 
Heenan, himself a raree-show of the circus ever since his fight 
with Sayers, was said to be disconsolately prowling around her 
haunts in the hope of a reconciliation. 

These strange facts excited a sense of romance which her 
appearance enhanced. Her short black hair, curled close to her 
head, her dark eyebrows and dark eyes had the right touch of 
‘ foreignness ’ which was necessary to the happiness of playgoers 
in the sixties. There was firmness in the straight line of her small 
mouth, and in the carriage of her head. There was, however, a 
hint of the retroussé in her nose, and her cheeks had fulness 

. enough to justify the word ‘ plump.’ She brought with her the 
spirit of emancipated womanhood. That is to say, she could not, 
no matter what might be said of her behaviour, be dismissed as 
another frail beauty of the footlights. She had ‘ views.’ She did 
not believe that marriage was good for women, for ‘ somehow 
they all sink into nonentities after this epoch in their existence.’ 
Good wives, she said, were rarely clever, and clever women rarely 
good. There was something of George Sand in the way she 
regarded men, not as lovers, not as fellow-creatures, but as objects 
either for use or of virtue. She would yield her whole-hearted 
admiration to a poet or run through the entire fortune of a stock- 
broker with equal relish. And what shocked the public still more 
was what had shocked her Jewish husband. She was always 
smoking. At Astley’s, where fire was feared, an attendant with 
a tray followed her to capture cigarette ends. 

Until her fame had been won in London she was wooing the 
public rather than hunting literary lions. Smith’s great idea was 
that, for the first time in the history of the piece, no substitute 
should be used. In its scramble to the dizziest heights of Astley’s 
practicable mountains the horse should bear Menken, and not the 
dummy which, in the old days, had taken the place of Cartlitch 
or Holloway after they had passed across the first raised platform. 
As Menken’s courage was equal to any task, the new sensation 
was duly rehearsed. 

Astley’s doors opened on October 3, 1864, to admit a vast 
press of excited spectators. So well had Smith done his work 
that there was an outbreak of applause at Menken’s first appear- 
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ance, though she was completely dressed as the Tartar captive, 
disguised as page of the Polish Castellan. After declaiming each 
line with plenty of foreign accent, she struck a pose ‘ as if with the 
view of satisfying an audience of photographers.’ But in the 
scene where Mazeppa marched into the apartments of the Count 
Palatine to fight him for the love of Olinska, the Castellan’s 
daughter (nothing so immoral as the unfaithful wife of Byron’s 
poem was ever tolerated), Menken dropped her attitudinising and 
fought with ‘ wonderful vigour and spirit’ until the would-be 
bridegroom was overcome. Here the audience held its breath in 
exquisite anticipation. Castellan was about to wreak his ven- 
geance by ordering ‘ the punishment inflicted on rebel slaves.’ 
First Mazeppa must be stripped. This was the great moment of 
the play. Miss Menken retained, of course, the tight fleshings 
which had been properly worn by previous Mazeppas in this situa- 
tion, but instead of the usual dark brown ‘ half-body’ she had 
loose folds of white linen which descended ‘ only slightly towards 
the knee,’ and left the upper limb exposed though not indeli- 
cately. Some spectators might murmur, ‘ Not the sort of thing 
one would care one’s sister to see’ ; but others had been educated 
by Smith into thinking, not of their sisters, but of the ladies of 
ballet or burlesque. Only a very small minority was bold enough 
to observe that the Mazeppa on Astley’s stage was better clothed 
than those of the hoardings. Even the female portion of the 
audience, which was as enthusiastic in its applause as the mascu- 
line, breathlessly watched the binding with many a thong of hero 
to horse. All, shuddering, beheld the pair rush over the raking 
platforms, followed by the heads of wolves with movable jaws, 
worked by stage-hands who crawled, concealed by the painted 
canvas parapet, in the wake of the clattering hoofs, in order to 
represent the stealing, rustling step of that 


long gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate and hunter’s fire. 


When the top platform of the stage (there were three or four) had 
been passed, cardboard figures of diminishing sizes continued the 
flight in order to represent how 


With glossy skin, and dripping mane, 
And reeling limbs, and reeking flank, 

The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 
Up the repelling bank. 

We gain the top ; a boundless plain 

Spreads through the shadow of the night, 
And onward, onward, onward seems, 
Like precipices in our dreams, 

To stretch beyond the sight. 

Vor. CIII—No. 611 
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The curtain fell amid a storm of cheers, and Menken was 
twice led forward by unbashful Smith. In the next act she posed 
to represent Mazeppa’s gradual awakening amid a snowclad land- 
scape from the recollections of his fearful ride to the compre- 
hension of his rescue and safety by the Tartars of his father, the 
Abder Khan. To give vent to his rejoicings at once more assum- 
ing ‘the god-like attitude of freedom and of man,’ she armed 
herself with sword and shield, and struck a series of poses ‘ taken 
from the most celebrated sculptures of antiquity.’ On the abdi- 
cation of the Abder Khan in Mazeppa’s favour, she bestrode the 
wild horse in masculine fashion, and, after marshalling her troops 
for war, responded to a clamorous recall by waving her acknow- 
ledgments from the saddle 

No fresh sensations were to follow. The spectacle of Menken’s 
sudden interruption of the deferred wedding of Olinska and the 
Count Palatine in order to clasp her to his breast while describing 
the thwarted union as ‘ perjury and pollution’ was merely an 
echo of the Christmas pantomime, while the onslaught of the 
Tartars was not calculated to impress a generation whose child- 
hood had been spent at the knees of Ducrow. All the same, 
Menken had, to borrow the thunder of Smith’s rhetoric, ‘ enchained 
the Old World ’ as she had ‘ astonished and enthralled the New.’ 
Each night the house was packed. During the first month of the 
run Dickens was unable to find a seat. He had left his office on 
one of his strolls to cool ‘a boiling head,’ and was drawn to 
Astley’s. ‘ Standing room only,’ was the answer at the box office 
Dickens asked for a box. The clerk, recognising him, said there 
was not one to be had, but he could have a seat in Mr. Smith’s 
box. Dickens preferred to walk away, but the news of his visit 
reached Menken’s ears, and she welcomed the opportunity to send 
the great man a lengthy letter of apology. Later she dedicated 
her volume of poems, Infelicia, to him, and named her home in 
New York ‘ Bleak House’ (such it proved for the husband she 
had at the time, for he died penniless two months later). 

Mazeppa ran at Astley’s for ten weeks. It was withdrawn on 
December 17, to make way for the pantomime. On holiday in 
Paris, Menken met the elder Dumas and had herself photographed 
with her arms around his neck. In the April of 1865 she was 
acting in a circus at San Francisco, but in October she was back 
in London, playing at Astley’s in The Child of the Sun, by John 
Brougham, an American playwright. On November 20 Mazeppa 
was revived and ran until December 9. She seems to have altered 
somewhat. Critics the year before had described her as slim. 
Now, on the other hand, an argument arose concerning whether 
she padded. In order to appease curiosity, a ‘super’ gripped 
her by the leg as she was being lifted upon the horse. She boxed 
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his ears, but he returned good for evil by testifying that all of 
her was real. When she called on Swinburne to thank him for 
something nice he had said about her, the little poet was startled 
by the figure looming above him in masses of velvet and lace. 
But he agreed to be photographed with her, and thought they had 
‘both come out very well.’ He stood while she sat, yet he was 
hopelessly dominated. This seems to have been the case men- 
tally as well as physically. He called her his ‘ present possessor,’ 
and wrote to a friend that he had been ‘ so worried of late with 
influenza, love-making.’ 

In this affair he cuts a pathetic figure. They were about the 
same age. Each had won fame mingled with notoriety. This was 
the time of Poems and Ballads and the attacks on his morality 
which he answered in Notes on Poems and Reviews. Beyond this 
emotional disturbance and some business troubles he was in his 
prime, not having reached the middle of his long life, while his 
Dolores was nearing the end of hers; a’Beckett’s description of 
her at this time gives, in the callous way of a Victorian profes- 
sional humorist, a sad insight into her condition : 


It was about noon when we called on the female representative of 
Mazeppa, and found her having her breakfast (which consisted, among 
other luxuries, of a red herring), in a venerable morning robe. She looked 
rather sallow by daylight, but was most kind and courteous, still extremely 
taciturn. 


‘Rather sallow’ would be natural in one suffering from an 
abscess under the left side, which, undiagnosed almost to her 
death, began to form from the time she first rode the untamed 
steed before London’s amazed stare. Perhaps it would not be 
unnatural in a lively, passionate creature afflicted with dull, 
spiritless lovers. ‘ Friends,’ she wrote, ‘ fly from me, only to fill 
my being with the painful remembrance of their lost love for me 
—even me! Once the blessed and chosen!’ The next line of 
that letter might give the complaint a humorous twist by describ- 
ing herself as ‘a royal tigress waiting in her lonely jungle the 
coming of the king of forests. Brown gaiters not excluded.’ But 
she would have been less than human not to have suffered from 
the egoism of literary lovers. ‘ Yours, through all stages of local 
degradations,’ she signed herself, and the phrase seems to have 
meaning when you think of this citizen of the world playing 
Mazeppa at Liverpool, at Sadler’s Wells, at San Francisco and in 
the West, while her strength was failing. She acted in Reade’s J?’s 
Never Too Late to Mend, in Black-eyed Susan, and The French 
Spy ; or, The Siege of Constantina, but she had ever to return to 
Mazeppa. In Les Pirates de la Savane at Paris a scene was intro- 
duced in order that she might play a dumb Mazeppa—a per- 
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formance witnessed by Napoleon III., the Prince Imperial, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and the King of Greece. In the autumn of 
1867 she played Mazeppa for the third time at Astley’s. After a 
month she went to the provinces, but was back in the winter. 
Now her affaire with Swinburne was at its height, but there was 
‘agreat row’ It is strange how little he knew of her sufferings a 
few months after she had been his ‘ present possessor.’ Before 
she left London for Paris her illness had been acute. After 
attending two rehearsals of a revival of Les Pirates de la Savane 
she collapsed. Unable to eat, drinking nothing but iced water, 
she yet struggled from her bed in order to move to a village a few 
miles from Paris. The effort was too much for her. She was 
brought back and died two days later—on April 21, 1869, at the 
age of thirty-three. She was buried at Pére la Chaise in the 
summer of 1868, but the Rothschild family arranged for her body 
to be removed in the following spring to Mont Parnasse cemetery. 
‘Thou knowest’ is carved on the stone. It was apt for those 
times, but inapt for these. Not God alone, but every reader of 
her story, is able, so it seems, to know the motives of her guileless 
heart—with sympathy. With her passing we have no desire to 
tell what little there remains of the history of the equestrian 
drama—that strange, preposterous ‘ art’ which served the pur- 
pose of drawing the eyes of the world upon this strange, attractive 
Creole. 
M. WILLson DIsHER, 
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THE HAWORTH PARSONAGE: THE HOME 
OF THE BRONTES 


THE old Haworth Parsonage is to be converted into a Bronté 
Museum and thrown open to the public next summer. This has 
created great interest in literary circles, for through the generosity 
of Sir James Roberts, Bart., LL.D., of Strathellan Castle, Perth- 
shire, a native of Haworth, who has purchased the parsonage and 
presented it to the Bronté Society, it will be possible very shortly 
for devotees of the Brontés to go through the old home which is 
redolent of the lives of the Bronté sisters, and in which all their 
famous novels were written. 

Sir James Roberts has given 3000/. for the building, which 
amount is to be used by the trustees of the old parsonage to 
build a new rectory on the high ground to the west of the present 
building. 

The Bronté sisters were passionately devoted to this grey 
stone parsonage and their Yorkshire homeland. ‘ Our England 
is a bonnie island and Yorkshire is one of her bonniest nooks,’ 
wrote Charlotte Bronté of the West Riding, in which Haworth is 
situated, but strangers visiting the moorland village have not 
always spoken well of it, and Mrs. Gaskell described it as a bleak, 
isolated village whose inhabitants were rough and brusque ; but 
it is necessary to have a love of Nature and of moorland scenery 
to enjoy life among those rugged hills, and to understand the 
natives, who are noted for their cleanliness, thrift, humour, and 
transparent honesty. 

Long before the Brontés went to live in Haworth it was well 
known because of the good work of Mr. Bronté’s predecessor, 
the eccentric but saintly vicar of Haworth, the Rev. William 
Grimshaw (1742-1763), the friend of John Wesley and George 
Whitefield, both of whom preached on several occasions to crowded 
congregations in old Haworth Church. John Newton, the friend 
of the poet Cowper, wrote an interesting memoir of the Rev. 
William Grimshaw shortly before his death, in which he described 
Haworth as ‘ one of those obscure places which, like the fishing 
towns in Galilee favoured with our Lord’s presence, owe all their 
celebrity to the gospel.’ ‘ The name of Haworth,’ wrote Newton, 
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* would scarcely be known at a distance were it not connected with 
the name of Grimshaw.’ But for the last eighty years it is the 
name of Bronté which has immortalised the little moorland 
village. 

The rectory was built in or about 1774, the deed of conveyance 
being very difficult to decipher owing to indistinct writing and 
numerous abbreviations. It was enlarged during the incumbency 
of the Rev. John Wade, who succeeded Mr. Bronté in 1861. It is 
of interest to find from the deeds that the building does not come 
under the ordinary conditions of English church rectories and 
vicarages, which are usually conveyed absolutely, and in con- 
sequence it is not affected by the Dilapidations Act and other 
similar Acts. It is quite exceptional, if not unique, in this respect. 

The Rev. Patrick Bronté took his wife and family of six young 
children to Haworth from Thornton in 1820, seven carts being 
used to convey the furniture and a covered conveyance for the 
family. Mr. Bronté died in 1861, having lived in this house for 
over forty years. Now it is known the world over as ‘ The Home 
of the Brontés.’ 

A Yorkshireman, Mr. Frank Peel, author of the History of the 
Spen Valley, visited the village in 1850, and, describing the exterior 
of the parsonage, he says : 

It was a low stone house, which occupied one corner of the graveyard. 
A field (in the deeds it is called a croft) had evidently been set apart, and 
the founders of the church had said ‘ in three quarters of it we will inter 
the dead and in that other fourth we will bury the living.’ A little garden 
was before it, and you stepped straight off the graveyard into it. You also 
went down one step as towards a larger grave. A flagged walk led up to 
the front door, and it was covered over with a damp, green film and in the 
interstices grew an almost black moss. The stone of the house was of the 
same melancholy tint as the flags of the walk; of all the sad, heart- 
broken dwellings I have passed, this was the saddest. 


Mrs. Gaskell visited Charlotte in 1853, and she evidently saw 
the house in happier circumstances, probably at a more favourable 
time of the year, for she refers to a narrow flower border and 
bushes of elder and lilac, with a square grass plot and a gravel 
walk. Of the house she says : 


Everything about the house tells of the most dainty order, the most 
exquisite cleanliness. The doorsteps are spotless ; the small, old-fashioned 
window panes glitter like looking-glass. Inside and outside of the home 
cleanliness goes up into its essence, purity. 

After Shakespeare’s birthplace at Stratford-on-Avon, probably 
no literary shrine in England attracts more attention than this 
parsonage at Haworth, near Keighley. On an average for the 
past twenty years over 4000 pilgrims, including many from 
America and the overseas Dominions, as well as some from foreign 
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countries, wend their way up the steep street of the village to see 
the old rectory, the church and the present small Bronté Museum, 
which was opened in 1895. During that summer over 10,000 
people visited Haworth. The museum consists of two small 
rooms over the local branch of the Yorkshire Penny Bank. 

The present church is not the one in which the Brontés 
worshipped. This was demolished in 1879, the only part remain- 
ing being the square church tower and the graves of the Brontés, 
which are marked by a brass plate on the floor inscribed to the 
memory of Emily and Charlotte Bronté, and a marble tablet on 
the wall with the names of the other members of the family who 
were buried in the church. 

Very few pilgrims have ever been allowed to enter the portals 
of this old rectory, apart from the friends of the families of the 
successive rectors who have lived there since the time of the 
Brontés.. So secluded has the rectory been kept that it has 
acquired the reputation of being ‘a mystery house,’ but there is 
nothing mysterious about it to satisfy the curiosity of an intruder. 

Having had the good fortune to have lived in Haworth some 
forty years ago, I enjoyed the pleasure of being allowed to 
wander through the old home at the kind invitation of successive 
rectors, and recently had the rare privilege of staying as a guest 
at the rectory and sleeping in the room in which Charlotte died. 

Although the parsonage has been altered and enlarged, the 
most interesting rooms associated with the Brontés are just as 
they were in their days. These rooms are crowded with memories, 
mostly sad, though there are happy associations which linger 
around the family sitting-room, the garden (which was larger then, 
the new part of the house having been built on a portion of it), and 
even the flagged ‘ yard’ at the back of the house, which in the 
days of the Brontés was a rough piece of ground opening on to the 
fields, where Emily’s hawk, the three tame geese, and other pets 
found a home. 

It often puzzles visitors to Haworth to find their way to the 
rectory, for it is hidden behind the church, and has not an easily 
recognised approach from Main Street. It is situated behind one 
corner of the churchyard, which is crowded with blackened 
tombstones, some dating back 400 years. On one side of the 
short winding lane, paved with cobble-stones, leading to the 
rectory are a few old cottages, in one of which John Wesley stayed 
when he visited Haworth. On the other side, opposite the rectory, 
are the school buildings and the verger’s house, where the curates 
described in Shirley had their hilarious meetings. A high wall 
screens the rectory from the Jane, and a tall door, which is usually 
locked, bars the entrance to the flagged walk which leads to the 
front door. A high hedge of trees and shrubs prevents the 
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passers-by from seeing the garden and house, except the upper 
rooms, which can be seen from a distance. 

Having been admitted through the garden door, the house 
is on the right, and a small lawn, with its borders gay with flowers 
in summer, is on the left. Walking round the garden, it is 
noticeable that the hedge which separates the garden from the 
churchyard is lower and thinner in one place across the lawn and 
opposite the front door, and there are indications that there has 
been a gap. Thereby hangs a story, for formerly there was a gate 
at this spot, known as ‘ the gate of the dead.’ This was made 
in 1821 for the burial of the wife of the Rev. Patrick Bronté, so 
that the funeral cortége could go from the house to the church 
through the graveyard and thus avoid the lane under the gaze of 
the crowd of interested villagers, for in consequence of the 
dismissal of one of the nurses who had attended Mrs. Bronté in her 
last illness there had been disparaging reports concerning Mr. 
Bronté’s treatment of his wife and little children, which Mrs. 
Gaskell referred to in the first edition of her Life of Charlotte 
Bronté. These erroneous statements were deleted in subsequent 
editions as they were proved to be absolutely untrue, but un- 
fortunately since the copyright expired these inaccurate state- 
ments have been republished in a cheap edition of the book. 

This ‘ gate of the dead’ has been used for every member of 
the Bronté family with the exception of Anne Bronté, who died 
at Scarborough and was buried in the churchyard there in 1849. 
After Mrs. Bronté’s funeral in 1821 the gate was kept locked, and 
was never used except for the funerals of the five children and the 
old father, which covers a period of over forty years, the vicar 
being the last to be carried through the little gate in 1861. 

The parsonage garden is now well kept, but in the early days 
of the Brontés it was somewhat rough and unkempt, with here and 
there a few fruit trees. Emily made a small flower garden under 
the windows, and she it was who used to sit on a little wooden 
stool under the shade of the currant bushes writing some of her 
wonderful poems. The little three-legged stool is still in existence, 
but there are no fruit trees in the garden now; the cherry 
tree which reached to the children’s study, on which Tabby, 
the old servant, stepped, breaking one of the branches when 
acting with the children in one of their little plays, is no longer 
there. 

There are many tales told of disappointed visitors who have 
come, in some cases, very long distances hoping to see the interior 
of the parsonage and have had to go away disappointed, having 
been told that ‘the rectory is a private house and not “on 
view.” ’ This rule was enforced most vigorously after a party of 
Americans, finding the outer gate unlocked, rushed to the front 
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door, and immediately it was opened by a maidservant pushed 
her aside and rushed from room to room, trying to identify the 
apartments of each member of the Bronté family before they could 
be evicted. It has been repeatedly stated that Lady Ritchie, 
Thackeray’s daughter, was refused admittance by the successor 
of Mr. Bronté, but she told me that the story was not strictly true. 
She was staying with a distinguished family in the West Riding 
and was driven to Haworth to see the Bronté homeland, which 
she had never previously visited. Alighting at the rectory, she 
sent in her card asking if she might be allowed to see through the 
house, and explaining that she was the daughter of Thackeray the 
novelist and the friend of Charlotte Bronté. The rector agreed, 
but when she asked if the party with her could come too, this was 
politely refused. Not wishing to have the pleasure without her 
host and hostess accompanying her, she declined the invitation. 
Successive rectors have not been quite so exclusive, but they have 
reserved the right to choose their visitors. 

The parsonage is now much larger than it was in the days of the 
Brontés, a long dining-room, two bedrooms, a kitchen, and twa 
bathrooms having been added. There was no water or inside 
sanitation in the house in the Bronté days, and lamps and candles 
were used for lighting. In fact, the house was most unhealthy, 
and Mr. Bronté complained repeatedly of the dampness and of the 
necessity of better drainage. The churchyard on one side is on 
higher ground than the rectory, which is now well drained and 
lighted. 

When the house is entered by the front door—which was rarely 
used by the Bronté children, who preferred to go through Tabby’s 
kitchen at the back—the family sitting-room, which was also used 
as a dining-room, is on the left. This room is some four yards 
square. The old fireplace has been replaced by a modern grate, 
and the two window seats, on which the little Brontés were wont 
to curl themselves up with a book, reading as long as the daylight 
lasted, are gone. The twelve small panes of glass in each window 
have been replaced by four large ones ; otherwise the room is as 
it was in the Bronté days. This is the most interesting room in 
the house, for it was the family sitting-room, where the children 
planned and acted their plays, and where all the novels and 
numerous manuscripts were written, the sisters walking arm in 
arm, round and round the table, discussing their stories. Here 
Charlotte sat alone, after all but the father had died, with no 
companion but her own sad thoughts. It was from this room 
that she literally pushed the Rev. A. B. Nicholls after his proposal 
of marriage, dreading how her father would receive the news. 
It was here in 1853 that Charlotte Bronté entertained Mrs. 
Gaskell, who wrote : 
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The prevailing colour of the room is crimson, to make a warm setting 
for the cold grey landscape without. There is her [Charlotte’s] likeness by 
Richmond, and an engraving from Lawrence’s picture of Thackeray ; and 
two recesses, on each side of the high, narrow, old-fashioned mantelpiece, 
filled with books—books given to her, books she had bought, and which 
tell of her individual pursuits and tastes ; mot standard works. 


Later some pleasure came to Charlotte after her marriage to 
the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, her father’s curate, and for a few brief 
months she lived happily with her husband, using this room as a 
dining and general sitting-room, where she mended socks and 
lived the life of a busy clergyman’s wife, only being able to find 
time to write a few pages of a new novel, which was to be entitled 
Emma ; this fragment has,been published. 

On the opposite side of the hall was the parlour which Mr. 
Bronté used as a study. What tales these walls could tell, for 
in this room Mr. Bronté taught his children reading, writing, 
arithmetic, history and Latin, being ‘ terribly strict with them.’ 
Here they were ‘ carpeted ’ when they had done wrong or neglected 
their studies. In this little parlour Mr. Bronté received quite a 
number of distinguished visitors who called to congratulate him 
on his daughters’ success as novelists. It was in this room that 
Charlotte approached her father with her first novel, Jane Eyre, 
when it was actually published, reading some of the early reviews. 
He received the book to read quietly alone, and then remarked to 
Charlotte’s sisters : ‘ Do, you know, girls, that Charlotte has been 
writing a book, and it is much better than likely?’ He was 
evidently much astonished and greatly pleased. In later years 
he confessed that had he known he would have stopped the girls 
from writing novels, as he thought that the cost of publishing 
would be too expensive. Evidently he did not think that the 
publishers would take the risk, for he had published his own books 
at his own expense and probably lost money on them. This 
explains why the three sisters kept their writing a secret, not only 
from their brother Branwell, but also from their father. 

Behind this room was the kitchen, where Tabby, the faithful 
old Yorkshire servant, held sway. This was a happy room in the 
children’s day, for here they roasted potatoes for supper and sat 
listening to the wonderful tales that Tabby had to tell of the 
‘ farishes ’ (fairies), as she called them, that haunted the moorland 
glens. Tabby said in later years that it was the factories that 
drove the fairies from Haworth. It was to this room that Emily 
rushed when she had been bitten by a stray dog which she had 
been feeding, and, taking the goffering-iron from the fire, she 
cauterised the wound, not even mentioning the incident to her 
sisters, though the dog was said to be suffering from hydrophobia. 
Charlotte made use of this incident in Shirley. 
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It was in this kitchen that Emily made the bread ‘ which was 
always light.’ In Jane Eyre there is a charming description of 
this room. 


I could see clearly a room with a sanded floor, clean scoured ; a dresser 
of walnut, with pewter plates ranged in rows, reflecting the redness and 
radiance of a glowing peat fire. I could see a clock, a white deal table, 
some chairs. The candle, whose ray had been my beacon, burnt on the 
table; and by its light, an elderly woman, somewhat rough looking, but 
scrupulously clean like all about her, was knitting a stocking. 


This white deal table was sold at an auction in London a few years 
ago. 

Behind the family sitting-room was a little room in which peat 
was kept. Later Charlotte converted it into a tiny study for her 
husband, as her father still clung to his own room. 

Turning to ascend the stairs, we find the corner at the foot 
where Emily punished her dog Keeper—Tartar in Shirley : 


He loved to steal upstairs and stretch his square, tawny limbs on the 
comfortable beds, covered with delicate white counterpanes. 


To cure him, she dragged him down the stairs by the collar, and 
with her clenched fist struck him several blows between the 
eyes, afterwards bathing them ; he never committed the offence 
again. It was faithful Keeper that followed her to her grave, and 
lay moaning at her bedroom door for days after her death. 

Ascending the first short flight of stairs, we find a window, 
which in the Bronté days gave a good view of the adjoining fields 
and the moors beyond. Now opaque glass is used, and when I 
saw it last August the two large pewter flagons used for the wine 
at the communion service by the Rev. Williarn Grimshaw were 
on the window-sill. In the corner once stood a grandfather’s 
clock, which Mr. Bronté used to wind up every night as he went to 
bed. It is to be hoped that it will be returned to its old home. 
After a few stairs leading to the landing is the place where 
Charlotte showed the painting of herself and her two sisters to 
Mrs. Gaskell, which is now in the National Portrait Gallery as a 
result of my discovery in 1913. I described it in the Nineteenth 
Century and After of August 1918. The original had been hidden 
in a cupboard in Mr. A. B. Nicholls’ home in Ireland for over fifty 
years until I published a photograph of it in my book In the 
Footsteps of the Brontés and proved its genuineness. This led to 
the original being sold to the Trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

To the right of the landing, over the family sitting-room, is the 
bedroom in which Mrs. Bronté lived through many dreary months, 
dying of cancer in 1821. Later her sister Elizabeth, ‘ Aunt 
Branwell,’ used it as a bed-sitting-room, in which she taught her 
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nieces to sew, knit, and work samplers, some of which will be on 
view in the new Bronté Museum, probably in the very room in 
which they were worked. Then Charlotte and Anne used it as 
their bedroom, and after the death of her sisters Charlotte kept it 
for her guest-room until her marriage. It was in this chamber 
that she died, calling with her dying breath, ‘Oh! I am not 
going to die, am I? He will not separate us; we have been so 
happy.’ The same old fireplace is still there that shed its warmth 
on that bleak March morning when Charlotte died, her husband 
and father standing at the foot of the bed in an agony of grief. 
It was, indeed, a thrilling experience to sleep in that room, which 
is redolent of so many sad stories. 

Next to this bedroom is a tiny dressing-room, which only 
measures 10 feet by 5 feet 9 inches. This was Emily’s bedroom. 
There is no fireplace, nor any means of ventilation except a 
window, which in that bleak, windy district would not often be 
opened, except during the short summer. This small room was 
known in the early days as ‘ the children’s study.’ It was used 
by five young children under the care of Maria Bronté. She was 
the original of Helen Burns in ‘Jane Eyre, and died when eleven 
years old. The father considered her to be the cleverest in the 
family. He said he could discuss the political news with her, and 
he tells of Maria helping him to correct the proof sheets of his 
publications. Branwell has written of her as Caroline in a poem 
by that name. During Mrs. Bronté’s illness the children were 
accustomed to talk with hushed voices for fear of disturbing their 
invalid mother in the next room. 

It was from this room that Emily rushed to her brother, who, 
stupefied with opium, had let the candle fall and set his bed on 
fire. She dragged him from danger and placed him on her own 
bed, extinguishing the fire with pails of water, which were always 
kept ready as Mr. Bronté always had a fear of the house getting 
on fire. Afterwards Charlotte and Anne retired to their bedroom 
and Emily slept downstairs on the sitting-room sofa. 

On the other side of the landing was Mr. Bronté’s room. 
When Branwell became so wild and unmanageable he shared this 
room with his father, and it was here that he died ‘ praying 
softly.’ 

All three rooms faced east, looking over the garden and 
churchyard. The two at the back of the house were very small, 
one being used by the servants Tabby and Martha Brown, and 
the other as a lumber-room after Branwell ceased to use it as a 
studio and bedroom. This room has been merged into a staircase 
leading to the newer part of the house. 

These old rooms will constitute the museum and library, and 
the newer portion will probably be set apart for the home of the 
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curator. The three sisters and Branwell have left poems to show 
their love of the old home. Emily could not live away from it 
with any degree of happiness. When she went to Miss Wooller’s 
school she had to be taken home suffering from ‘ home sickness’ ; 
and again, when at Brussels, it was only her determined devotion 
to her studies that saved her from a nervous breakdown. Her 
longest absence from home was when a governess at Southowram, 
near Halifax, which covered a period of over two years, though 
Mrs. Gaskell stated it was only six months. 
Emily wrote : 


There is a spot, ’mid barren hills, 

Where winter howls and drives the rain ; 
But, if the dreary tempest chills, 

There is a light that warms again. 

The house is old, the trees are bare, 
Moonless above bends twilight’s dome ; 
But what on earth is half so dear— 

So longed for—as the hearth of home ? 


Many think that the Bronté sisters experienced nothing” but 
sorrow, but few women have left more loving recollections of their 
home than have these novelists. Charlotte described the house 
to M. Heger as ‘rather a large house,’ and when she was in 
Brussels as a teacher she wrote : 

Now, as I watched that distant hill, 

So faint, so blue, so far removed, 

Sweet dreams of home my heart may fill, 
That home where I am known and loved. 


And Anne, the gentle little sister, who, to quote M. Dimnet, 
‘ would have passed for a genius in any other family . . . but she 
was somewhat overshadowed by her sisters,’ was devoted to the 
old home, and wrote when away : 


Restore to me that little spot, 
With grey walls compassed round, 
Where knotted grass neglected lies, 
And weeds usurp the ground. 


Next summer the word ‘home’ will not cling to the old 
rectory, for it will be known in future as the Bronté Museum and 
Library, which will replace the small museum and still smaller 
library housed in the rooms over the Yorkshire Penny Bank since 
1895 when the Bronté Society opened the museum. The contents 
of these rooms will be transferred with many additions. The 
museum will contain family relics of the Brontés, including articles 
of clothing, locks of hair, trinkets, some of the old furniture, 
paintings and drawings by Branwell and his sisters’ manuscripts, 
autograph letters and books published by the father and sisters, 
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together with books about the Brontés by different authors, as 
well as numerous magazine articles, reviews and illustrations. 
There will also be a very good set of lantern slides made by the 
late Mr. J. J. Stead, one of the original members of the society, 
who devoted much time to identifying the places referred to in 
the novels which are associated with Yorkshire. On the walls of 
the museum will hang drawings, water-colour and oil paintings, 
portraits of the Bronté family and their friends and relatives, 
several painted by the Bronté sisters and the ill-fated brother. 

It is quite remarkable that so many items and souvenirs have 
been preserved, especially when it is remembered that the Brontés 
left no descendants to keep their memory green or to treasure 
their belongings. Many of the relics have been in the possession 
of the old sexton John Brown and his daughters, who were the 
faithful servants at the parsonage for so many years. Some of 
these have found their way to sales in London and elsewhere ; 
but unfortunately there has not always been a representative of 

‘the Bronté Society to purchase different relics, and many are 
scattered far and wide. Some, however, have been treasured by 
devotees of the Brontés, and may possibly return to their old 
home. 

To the Bronté student the autograph letters and the original 
manuscripts (some in the shape of tiny imitation books), together 
with first editions of the poems and novels by the Brontés, are of 
supreme importance. Most of the autograph letters were pur- 
chased from Miss Ellen Nussey, Charlotte’s friend, who had kept 
over 500 letters from Charlotte, one or two from Emily, and a few 
from Anne. Others have been supplied by Mr. Williams, the 
reader to Charlotte’s publisher, Mr. George Smith, and numbers 
were bought from Mr. A. B. Nicholls, Charlotte’s husband. Ina 
letter before me Mr. Nicholls complains bitterly of Ellen Nussey 
‘ trafficking on the acquaintance of my wife,’ but he himself sold 
numerous relics, autograph letters and manuscripts later, and 
after his death his second wife sold the remainder, receiving quite 
a large sum for this valuable collection. 

The library in the small museum is very incomplete ; several 
private collectors have a much larger collection of books on the 
Brontés. This is due to the fact that the Bronté Society has 
relied mainly on authors of books on the Brontés sending presenta- 
tion copies, as the council never had much money in hand. It 
may be possible to make up the deficiencies, as the society has 
recently had the good fortune to receive a valuable collection 
from the executors of the late Mr. H. H. Bonnell, of Philadelphia, 
who died last year. He was early in the field as a collector, and 
published a valuable book of poems by Charlotte, Emily and Anne 
Bronté, through Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, in 1902. 
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This book of poems was the first to be issued after the one by the 
Bronté sisters edited by Charlotte in 1850. Mr. Bonnell had 
some valuable autograph letters, manuscripts and personal relics, 
in addition to first editions of the Bronté novels and numerous 
books on the Brontés. It is a matter for congratulation that 
the Bonnell Collection will return to England and be housed in the 
old Haworth parsonage. It is to be hoped that the manuscript of 
The Professor may be in this collection. It was sold to the late 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan some years ago. 

With so great a desire to obtain Bronté relics there has always 
been a danger of collectors purchasing portraits, letters, etc., 
which have no connexion whatever with the Brontés. In 1913 
I proved that the alleged water-colour portrait of Charlotte 
Bronté, purchased by the Trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery, was not genuine, and it was ultimately removed. There 
is still hanging in the National Portrait Gallery a painting which 
is labelled Emily Bronté, of which over 5000 photographs have 
been sold by the National Portrait Gallery and the Bronté Society. 
Immediately it was hung I identified it as a portrait of Anne 
Bronté, and not Emily, and published my discovery with proofs 
in February 1914 in the Morning Post. Bronté experts, including 
the late Mr. Clement Shorter and the late Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, Mr. James D. Milner, have confirmed my opinion 
of the picture. This view has also been supported by Mr. C. W. 
Hatfield, the able Bronté critic and a vice-president of the Bronté 
Society, who has been responsible for relabelling a photograph of 
this painting in the Bronté Museum, and it is now correctly 
described as a portrait of Anne Bronté and is reproduced as such 
in the recently issued catalogue of the Bronté Museum. A 
genuine portrait of Emily Bronté would be especially valuable, as 
beyond the one in the group of the three sisters in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and also one in a well-known group of four 
including the three sisters and Branwell, no portrait of Emily 
Bronté is forthcoming, whilst there are four of Anne Bronté, 
including those in the two groups, a water-colour by Charlotte, 
and the one in the National Portrait Gallery erroneously dated 
1845 instead of 1834, as the original of the painting, Anne Bronté, 
was a girl of fourteen at the time her brother painted it. 

If the Bronté Museum, and especially the library section, is 
to be an infallible guide for future Bronté students, it will be 
necessary to annotate the Bibliography of the Bronté Family. 
Several poems attributed to Emily have since been proved by 
Mr. C. W. Hatfield to have been written by Branwell Bronté, 
others by Branwell and Charlotte jointly, including The Horse, 
Black Eagle, which I rode at the Battle of Zamorna, which has 
hitherto been attributed to Emily Bronté, and erroneously 
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associated with the Gondal Chronicles. Mr. Davidson Cook has — 
also discovered and published in the Nineteenth Century and After 
of August 1926 quite a number of poems by Emily which have 
been grievously altered and tampered with by Charlotte when she 
edited them for the 1850 edition of The Poems by Charlotte, Emily 
and Anne Bronté, and unfortunately these errors have been copied — 
in all subsequent editions of the poems by Emily. In addition, 
certain verses in some of the poems have been omitted, as can be 
proved by reference to the original manuscripts. It is also 
known that poems which have been proved to be the joint © 
production of Charlotte and Branwell Bronté have been sold at a 
public auction as compositions by Emily. Indeed, there is need 
for a new complete edition of Emily Bronté’s poems as originally 
written by her, some of which have not yet been published. This 
would replace former editions of her poems which have been 
carefully revised by Mr. C. W. Hatfield and Mr. Davidson Cook. 

The immortal Brontés are ever with us, and the new museum 
and library in the old parsonage will bring them nearer and will 
be a worthy shrine at which thousands of pilgrims will pay their © 
grateful homage. 

Many additional relics will be forthcoming, and by next 
summer there will be a unique collection of Brontéana for which 
all devotees of the Brontés will be most grateful. 


EsTHER ALICE CHADWICK. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, I0 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, © 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. 








